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sucsect TOMORROW'S MEETING ON PRINT SCHEDULES 


Larry, before we meet on the print schedule for the balance of 


1961, I would like to see the ranking of top magazines py revenue 


gains for the first quarter. The P.1I.B- figures should be in by 


now and I'm interested in seeing which magazines are getting the 


increase in advertising investment. Just jot down 
at the bottom of this sheet. 


the top 5 or 6 


Thanks very much. 
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the slipsheet For issue : June 16, 1961 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


A few days ago, we who work and reside in New York, the largest city in the 
U.S., were given an equally large headache. 


On top of a scorching 96% heat wave which stayed with us for quite a few hours, 
all electric service was “blacked out" in an area covering five square miles 
in Manhattan...the cause of which isn't known at this writing, but many un- 
official sources say the "great heat" is in back of it. 


All these things lead us to recognize that Summer, with all its irritation as 
well as its enjoyment, is certainly here...even before its pronouncement on 
the calendar. Many of you have already planned your vacation...and with the 


recession fight behind us, pretty successfully won, you've certainly earned 
your vacation. 


You may have earned one, but (here comes the "selling pitch") has your 
advertising earned a summer holiday? 


Your answer should be a definite "No!"...but we ask it because many advertisers 
in business papers are content to drop out of a firm, consistent advertising 


schedule during the summer months and let their profits and their products fall 
into a "summer slump"... 


---"Summer slump"...a neat excuse which, if and when defined, means “there's 
no demand for our product until after Labor Day." Don't you say as much when 
you cut back or eliminate advertising during the heat-wave months? 


You've got one argument you can throw back to us when attempting to justify 
your cutback of summer advertising. You can tell us that your prospects and 
agency people are swimming around in some out-of-the-way resort during the 
vacation season. And if you're inclined to throw that to us for digesting, 
we'd like to throw something at you to prove you're wrong: 


Sales Management has compiled a short summary of a report 

made by the Eastman Research Organization which proves beyond 
a doubt that summer does not reduce the availability of your 
prospects to be contacted through advertisements in business 
papers. Your name, company and address, written on the reverse 
side of this sheet, sent to us here in New York, will bring 
this summary to your desk by return mail. 


The answer to your "summer slump" is actually "summer sell". And it's time 


that we all stopped talking about the Summer selling weather and did some- 
thing about it! 


Sales Management The Publishers 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARBKELING 


630 THIRD AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


YUKON 6-4800 


‘the slipsheet’’ is included only in hi 


ha 


Theyre in...in Indiana 
with The STAR and The 


Morning & Sunday 


Smoking habits follow reading habits in the 45-county cir- 
culation area of The Star and The News. 


These two reading favorites have 52.8% coverage of the 
684,000 homes in this $4.3 billion Central Indiana market— 
73.4% coverage in the metropolitan and retail trading zones! 


Here’s the most selling power—at lowest dollar cost—in 
this big, ready-to-buy market. 


The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News 


Kelly-Smith Company National Representatives 


95.8% of total cigarette 
lineage in Indianapolis 
newspapers appears in 
The Star and The News 


NEWS 


Evening 
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A _man who's sure of himself— knows what he wants 
in business, and sets out to get it — puts special 
value on businesspaper advertising. Here’s where 
you can build results, respect and recognition—for 
your products and your company. The fact is: it 
takes an advertising pro to sell a business pro... 
in busir »sspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... because businesspapers are 
read by men in a business-frame- 
of-mind. An adequate schedule, 
with the right kind of copy, in 
the right selection of business- 
papers is a basic ingredient of every 


balanced advertising program. 
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Advertising works best in a businesspaper 
its readers are sold on...a bought-and- 
paid-for ABP paper. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y, 
201 N. Wells SL, Chicago 6, Ill. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Sales Maianagement 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


June 16, 1961 CONTENTS 


Advertising 


1000 Ads Sell a Bank’s Many Customers 
(Bank of America) 


Exhibitions 


The World’s Fair: What's in It for Marketers? 


Leadership 


The Independent Angler at Fish Pier No. 1 
(O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries) 


Marketing Strategy 


The Coming Marketing Log-Jam of the Sixties 


Markets 


Giant General Merchandise Chains in ‘61 


Meetings 


National Sales Executives Votes Itself 
a New Name 


Pricing 


White Flag for Price Wars? 


Relations with Distributors 


‘Organizing’ the Independent Distributor 
(Beltone Hearing Aid Co.) 


Sales Manpower 


Why Not a Second Sales Force? 


Sales Promotion 


The Wide-Open Mobile Home 
(Skyline Homes, Inc.) 


Sales Training 


Re-Orienting Salesmen to Profitable Selling 
(W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Yukon 6-4800 


HIGHLIGHTS 


IS ONE SALES FORCE ENOUGH? 


Usually’ not. Because most salesmen are “maintenance” 
men; they do not have the time or talents necessary to 
develop new business in a big way. What is needed is a 
second sales force specially selected, trained and managed 
for a full-time job of making cold-turkey calls. Page 43 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Today’s multi-billion-dollar general merchandise market 
has come a long way from the simple mail order business 
which was once its chief characteristic. Selling such giants 
as Sears, Montgomery Ward, and J. C. Penney is proving 
big business, in private or national brands, for growing 
numbers of marketers new to this field. Page 48 


ENTREPRENEUR IN THE LAND OF COD 


From pre-Prohibition operations (selling pickles to saloons) 
to his current profitable eminence in the fish industry (cat 
food, fish sticks, frozen dinners), Irving Usen has gam- 
bled on “ambition and enterprise” to cover what he lacked 
in other capital. It’s paid off for him and he’s making sure 
it pays off for some others... . Page 68 


A LEASE ON 70 MILLION SPECTATORS 


Under the label of “education and entertainment,” ex- 
hibitors at upcoming worlds fairs are going to get a crack 
at 70 million spectators in New York, another considerable 
number in Seattle. It’s going to be a potpourri of opportu- 
nity that ranges from market research and image building 
right down to direct selling. Page 46 


{MA 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 117 Marketing Newsletter 
Books for Marketing Men 74 Marketing on the Move 
Dynamarketer 68 Scratch Pad 

Executive Shifts 116 Significant Trends 

From the Editor’s Side Pocket 7 They‘re in the News 
Human Side 12 Trends in Packaging 
Letters 35 Worth Writing For 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


For the man who likes a challenge businesspaper 
advertising is exciting stuff. It demands your best. 
Here's a real test of creativity, for you're selling to 
fellow pros—men who know their business. You’ ve 
got to know your business and communicate in a 
businesslike way...in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... because businesspapers are 


read for profit, not for pleasure. 
Here’s one place you'll always 
find prospects— reading with their 
minds on business—wide open 

to ideas and products that 

can help them on their jobs. 


ia - ve. 

‘@: 

People pay for businesspapers they want 
-+-read the businesspapers they pay for. 
Note: All ABP papers are “‘Paid"’. 

ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS + 205 E. 42nd St. N.Y. 17, N.Y, 


201 N. Wells St., Chieago 6, til. 
333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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SHOW them 
what you mean! 


t one of the newest 

sed audio-visual aids in 

n today. Put the AO Overhead 
pe Projector to work for you! 


ales meetings, dealer and customer 
training programs, budget and 
presentations, conventions, at 


kholder meetings, conterences 


easy t 


tructions 


i 
rt 

well-lighted 1 
f 


ir audience for ideal rappc 
with a grease pencil directly ont 
cellophane roll. Use it as a con 
blackboard to develop your story 
rojected over your shoulder ont 
1 as you write, yet you never leave 
always tace your audience. Or 
t inexpensive transparencic 
» your story graphically and with 


effect with simple overlays. 


Send for complete information . .. now! 
Write to: Dept. T38, American Optical 
Company, Instrument Division, Buffalo 
15, N. Y. 


American ®& Optical 
COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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Milwaukee's dramatic new Memorial 


Art Center . 


architect: Eero Saarinen 


sales and market grow up together in MILWAUKEE 
6th in family incomes over $7,000 


And lucky the youngster who lives 
here. For the key to Milwaukee’s cul- 
tural programs is dynamic, enlightened 
progress — throughout its diversity of 
universities, colleges 


secondary and 
vocational schools — its new zoo, mu- 
seum, libraries — art, concert and 
theater activities. 

And behind it all are the metro- 
politan area’s million-plus people — 


with their annual family incomes av- 
eraging over $7,000! 

It’s a top-ten market — an adver- 
tiser’s bonanza — and it takes The 
Milwaukee Journal to reach it effec- 
tively, economically. Only in The 
Journal can advertisers buy 9-out-of- 
10-family coverage at one low cost 
— no combinations or supplementary 
media needed. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Member of Million Market Newspapers, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


° LOS ANGELES ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 7, 1961 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


MILLION 
CANADIAN 


HOMES 
EVERY 


WEEK 


Weekend Magazine/Perspectives has long been the indisputed leader in circulation 
among all magazines in Canada. With the addition of Le Dimanche-Matin as a 
publisher of Perspectives, concentrating in the French language Montreal market, 
Weekend Magazine/Perspectives provide 900,000 more circulation than the next 
largest magazine. Perspectives, with a circulation of over 370,000 every week, 
will become the largest and most widely distributed French language publica- 
tion in Canada. No other medium in Canada reaches so many people, so consistently, 
so colorfully, so convincingly. 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


Perspectives 


The biggest single selling force in Canada 
Reaching 2,000,000 homes every week. 
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What Are We Talking About? 


If you are at all like me, you are frequently frustrated when you 
find that instead of carrying on an intelligent conversation with 
someone, you are actually talking at cross purposes because there is 
lack of agreement on definitions. And if that happens in face-to-face 
conversations, think how difficult it is to express yourself clearly to 
millions via print or air. In a recent survey of public opinion, a 
scientific sampling of adult Americans was asked to define the familiar 
phrase “free enterprise.” Only 30% of them had a passable answer; 
many thought it meant something given away free at a sale. Variety 
Magazine reports that in a Grand Rapids, Michigan, debate over 
film censorship, one of the city commissioners announced that she 
was “sick and tired of hearing about freedom of speech and all that 
jazz.” Because he talked so much about communism, the late Senator 
Joe McCarthy was thought by many to be “a damned Communist.” 
Stuart Chase says that the word “liberty,” up there in the stratosphere, 
means almost nothing until you bring it down to earth and ask: 
Liberty to do what? A famous jurist once remarked, “Your liberty 
to swing your arms ends where my nose begins.” 

I got to thinking about the problem of semantics when I read 
in a recent issue of Grey Matter, the house organ of Grey Advertising, 
Inc., that we should not use the words “advertising” and “selling” 
as if they were things apart. We should really say that “the barrier 
is between mass selling and personal selling.” Then it goes on to 
point out that, somehow, somewhere, the idea has grown and persists 
that national advertising is one thing and local advertising is some- 
thing else. An ad running in a group of magazines of national circu- 
lation or on network television is glibly called “national advertising.” 
Or the ad may appear only in a regional edition of a magazine, but 
it’s still described by the vague generalization “national advertising.” 
But the same ad in a newspaper is called “local advertising.” 

But what about the consumer? Does the consumer think of it as 
national, regional or local advertising? If she reads the ad at all, 
she doesn’t feel that it is addressed to some ephemeral being, “the 
national consumer.” She feels that the advertisement is a personal 
message to her. If it isn’t, it’s a bad ad no matter where it runs. 


Did | Hear Right? 


Overheard conversation on a New York-San Francisco jet between 
a sales manager and one of his men: SALESMAN, “But I tell you, I 
never received such a bulletin.” SALES MANAGER, “Oh I’m sure 
you received it, but you probably tore it up, thinking it was only 
a bonus check.” 


Washington Lives It Up 


My old friend Les Davis of The Wall Street Journal called up 
the other day after reading our May 19 cover story, “The Business 
Inquisition,” and suggested that we refer to page 606 of our May 10 
Survey of Buying Power. After we had turned to that page, “Sum- 
mary Household E.B.I. for Leading 200 Counties,” he pointed out 
that of the ten top counties in net income per household, five are 
within the Washington, D.C., area. Said he thought it proved that 
Washington bureaucrats and legislators had been doing pretty well 
by themselves, while finding new means of harassing the business 
community outside. An intriguing idea, even if only coincidental. 
Another interesting point: The last time I looked at the statistics, 
Washington led all other major cities in per capita liquor consumption. 


(continued on page 9) 
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IT FIGURES 


If you’ve been doing something for 28 
years—and doing it well—that experience 
is something of value to a lot of people. 
Take INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS, for example. It’s been around 
for 28 years as the authoritative voice of 
product news for all industries. As a 
matter of fact, IEN originated the field 
of product news publishing. 


Since its inception, IEN has more than 
justified its stature as a printed “market 
locator” for all types of industrial prod- 
ucts. Down through the years it’s been 
provably helpful in finding new buyers 
for products and keeping regular buyers 
sold. 

What with the rising tide of new products 
and the growing saturation of markets 
for established products, there is an 
urgent need for practical, low-cost mar- 
keting tools. And that’s where IEN can 
serve you. After all, that’s been our ex- 
perience for the past 28 years. 

Get the complete details on 

the IEN story? Send for our 

Media Data File—it's free. 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y., OXferd 5-G500 
—— 


Industrial ; 
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ee 
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Herb Plambeck, right, is 
applauded by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
noted NBC news analyst, and 
Richard Kathe of the 

American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, as he receives 

the 1960 National Animal 
Agriculture Award. 


/ ) 
| 
for lowa PLUS! 
Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
NBC Affiliate 
WHO Radio is part of 
Central Broadcasting Company, 
which also owns and operates 


WHO-TV, Des Moines; 
WOC and WOC-TV, Davenport 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
o P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
(za Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


4 
es y Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., Representatives 
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WHO's 


Herb Plambeck... 


... kvecelives 


TOP Farm Award! 


Every year the American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation presents its “Animal Agriculture Award” 
to one farm broadcaster, for outstanding services to 
livestock and poultry farmers. This citation is the 
most significant and most coveted award in the 
farm radio field. 


WHO-Radio is extremely proud that Herb Plam- 
beck has added this distinguished 1960 award to 
the 45 other state, national and international cita- 
tions he has received in the past 25 years. Founder 
and past president of the National Association of 
Radio Farm Directors, Herb was the originator of 
national plowing matches, is one of the best-known 
farm directors in America, is “Mr. Agriculture” to 
perhaps a million Midwest farm homes. Herb and 
his staff at WHO-Radio are actually on the air 
sixty times per week with farm programs! 


Ask PGW for all the facts that have made 
WHO-Radio and Herb Plambeck’s Farm Depart- 
ment a “must” for farm-products advertisers 
in “Iowa Plus.” 


THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 


(Continued) 
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No More Loading Up? 


There’s a line in Lukens Steel Company’s report of its annual 
meeting that pretty well sums up a situation that most sellers must 
learn to live with. 

The president told stockholders: “I’m certain that you know cus- 
tomers are not ordering for inventory accumulation as formerly. The 
increased capacities of steel companies, generally, permits customers 
to order more in line with their immediate or near-future require- 
ments, that is, with less lead time. 

“In fact, a goodly portion of our business depends upon the com- 
pany’s ability to complete orders and ship them within time limits 
formerly thought to be impractical.” 

With most industries faced with factory capacity far in excess of 
current sales, I think for a long, long time to come you could sub- 
stitute your particular industry for “steel” in the quotation above. 

In other words, hand-to-mouth buying looks like a lasting fact of 
life, and maybe it will turn out to be a blessing in disguise in that 
it will limit the swings of the economic pendulum. Most observers 
think, for example, that the late recession came about as a direct 
result of acute inventory problems created by the threat of a steel 
strike two years ago. Customers built up inventories for many 
months ahead, the strike was short lived, the mills were soon back 
at capacity production — but they found no one who needed steel. 
My hunch is that all industry learned a lesson which will be re- 
membered. 

The meaning to marketers? Smaller inventories, more frequent but 
smaller orders, mean more calls, in person and/or through advertising 
— or the business will go to the other guy. 


Why Advertise? 


Many have attempted to answer that question, but for my money 
the best answer came the other day from Fairfax Cone of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, as reported by Joseph Kaselow in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

“What we need to realize is that the only reason for advertising 
is that you can’t go see somebody. 

“When you get down to it, your ads should talk as naturally to 
a prospect as if you were talking.to him in person. 

“In fact, it would be silly for an advertiser to write an ad if he 
could make personal calls.” 


What Your British Cousin Earns 


According to Tack, the British counterpart of this journal, sales 
executives as well as salesmen are paid less generously over there. 
From a panel of 1,200 and taking the pound at its official value, 
here are earnings, in dollars, of British sales executives: 

32% earn $5,600 or less 
34% ” $5,600 to $8,399 


18% ” $8,400 to $11,199 
16% ” in excess of $11,200 
But of course the dollar would buy much more over there. 


The proven way 
to reach the 

billion-dollar-plus 
hospital market 


Here's how HOSPITALS helps you sell 
recession-proof, expanding hospitals : 


Ist in Circulation 


HOSPITALS delivers the highest 
average total paid circulation of 
any hospital publication . . . 21% 
more copies than the next publica- 
tion, 39% more copies than the 
third publication. 


Ist in U.S. Coverage 


In the United States HOSPITALS’ 
circulation exceeds the second pub- 
lication by more than 28% . . . 38% 
more than the second magazine... 
leads substantially in all A.B.C. 
geographic regions. 


Ist in Reaching Known 
Purchasing Power 


HOSPITALS’ circulation is concen- 
trated among the nation’s leading 
hospitals . . . institutions that meet 
the highest standards in hospital 
service. 


Ist in Advertising Economy 


HOSPITALS’ advertising rates deliv- 
er more readers with known pur- 
chasing power at lowest cost per 
thousand readers . . . a 12-time 
b&w page schedule in HOSPITALS 
costs 23% less than the second pub- 
lication, 24% less than the third 
magazine. 


Ist in Advertiser Acceptance 


From 1945 through 1960 HOSPI- 
TALS gained 747 advertising pages 
as compared to losses of 382 pages 
and 214 pages for the other publi- 
cations in the field. 


Increase your share of the growing hospi- 
tal market .. . reach the greatest number 
of prospects at lowest cost .. . capitalize 
on the unequalled prestige of HOSPITALS. 
For details, contact your nearest HOSPI< 
TALS representative today. 


HOSPITALS @ 


JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, illinois 
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Te the man responsible for sales success: 


INCENTIVE MERCHANDISING IS ONE 
OF YOUR MOST EFFECTIVE TOOLS! 


Premiums can help you: Why glassware is the perfect premium: 


@ Win sales in a new market or territory 
© Offset price competition 


Nothing else has the universal appeal of glassware. 
It combines utility with glamour and pride of 
ownership, stays in use as a constant reminder of 
your product and service. 


@ Introduce a new product or package 
@ Increase the unit of sale 
Glassware offers one of the most versatile in- 
centive choices. It can be personalized or plain, in 
sets or singles. It can be supplied in prices ranging 
from 4 cents per unit to boxed sets up to $12.00. 


@ Stimulate salesmen’s enthusiasm 
@ Arouse dealer interest 
@ Secure better display 


@ Spark special events 

Glassware is adaptable for point-of-sale gifts, 
self-liquidators, coupon redemptions, continuity 
promotions, accumulated register tape deals, 
dealer offers, salesmen’s incentives and other pro- 


© Create consumer traffic 
@ Speed up sale of slow items 
@ Increase repeat sales 


© Obtain new prospects motions. Compare, and you'll find no premium 


@ Open new accounts offers such impressive appeal at so low a unit cost. 


Take Dinnerware, for example: used three times a day, it is always in demand! 
Anchor Hocking has a wide variety of popular-priced dinnerware, in four different 
patterns. It comes in open stock or boxed sets, to fit your purposes and budget. Use 
open stock for free continuity promotions or as an in-pack with your product. Use place 
settings for self-liquidating continuity offers. Use boxed sets for punch card or one-shot 
tie-in promotions or self-liquidating premiums. 


Why Anchor Hocking is the perfect source for glassware: 


Nowhere can you find a more complete, more 
versatile, more beautiful or less expensive line 
of household glassware than at Anchor Hocking. 
Our Tableware Division produces over 2,000 


With more than 50 years of experience as 
leaders in the field, Anchor Hocking has 
supplied incentive programs for many years. 
We know how premium plans work and 


items, including every kind of utility and 
decorative glassware and hundreds of related 
specialty and novelty pieces. Hand-cut and 
specially decorated items can also be custom- 
produced for your own individual needs. 


when they should be used. We have countless 
case histories to cite, and are constantly work- 
ing on new approaches—to help you devise 
your own potent, profit-building promotions. 


DESERT GOLD JADE-ITE 


These basic shapes and sizes are avail- 
ab!e in ali Anchorglass dinnerware lines. 


BYFIe@wWPW 


PLATTER DINNER SALAD Cup & VEGETABLE CEREAL 


' DESSERT CREAMER SUGAR 
PLATE PLATE ‘SAUCER BOWL 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 


Premium Department e Lancaster, Ohio 


ANCHORGLASS 


PREMIUMS 


We are interested in learning how a glassware promotion can help 
us and would like to discuss this in detail with you. 


make you money... 
make you friends 


Anchor Hocking Glass.Corporation 
Lancaster, Ohio 


NAME 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS__ 


CITY_ ZONE____STATE 
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HUMAN SIDE 


The Wide-Open 
Mobile Home 


Skyline Homes, Inc., is not a tower- 
ing cooperative apartment building. 
It’s the fifth largest producer of mo- 
bile homes in a field of some 380. It’s 
president is a 30-year-old example of 
non-stereotyped thinking. And about 
the quickest way we can document 
the way his mind works is to tell you 
about Sally Skyline. 

Sally is a pert young thing who has 
been touring shopping centers in one 
of Skyline’s fanciest, open-front mo- 
bile homes. In fifteen minutes, before 
crowds, Sally hops out of bed in a 
filmy negligee, proceeds to the shower 
room, cooks breakfast in the kitchen 
and goes on to demonstrate every 
piece of equipment in the mobile 
home. This is enough to keep the men 
in her audiences at rapt attention. But 
in case the women demand something 
more, Skyline Homes has togged Sally 
out in some of the most fetching cos- 
tumes seen off a fashion ramp. 

Arthur Decio, Skyline’s president, 
has been with the company since its 
founding, nine years ago. He came in 
after he finished at Depaul University 
in Chicago, where he was a business 
administration major. And his guiding 

and daring hand—has pushed the 


company into the top rank of mobile 
home producers. 

Four years ago Mr. Decio was in 
the midst of an advertising expansion 
program. He had his problems. “We 
were aware,” he says, “that to over- 
come the lead our competition enjoyed 
at both the dealer and consumer 
levels, we'd have to do something real- 
ly unusual.” P 

He admits he didn’t know what the 
unusual should be. But he reasoned 
that to get Skyline’s name into the 
market in a big way, he'd have to 
break away from the accepted mobile 
home displays: the pretty girls hand- 
ing out inexpensive souvenirs, the 
look-alike mass displays. 

“In our efforts to come up with 
something that would really cause a 
stir and get our sales off the ground, 
the Sally Skyline Show evolved.” 

The show is still going strong, still 
pulling rapt and large audiences, still 
available to any franchised Skyline 
dealer. But the hue and cry that went 
up from Skyline’s competition was 
something to hear. “Not dignified,” 
was the consensus. Decio figured that 
was the best testimonial he could get. 
He believes the competition doesn’t 
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yell unless it is hurt in the pocketbook. 

Sally Skyline’s show-coach is a pro- 
duction line Skyline Fifth Avenue 
model . It’s 55 ft. long, 10 ft. wide. 
The outer wall has been hinged in two 
sections to lift up and expose the in- 
terior of the coach. The audience thus 
has a clear view of each area. 

Ard here’s the way the show works: 
Before it appears at a shopping area, 
Skyline goes in for heavy local ad- 
vertising via newspapers, radio and 
TV for several weeks in advance. The 
idea is novel enough to garner a lot 
of free publicity as well. By the time 
Sally and her coach roll in, everyone, 
seemingly, knows she’s there. The 
show is generally scheduled for a Sat- 
urday, when crowds are thickest. And 
it runs all day and sometimes far into 
the night, with a performance every 
hour. 

Arthur Decio sums up his sales 
philosophy as one of hard mer- 
chandising. He thinks the automobile 
manufacturers are among the smart- 
est merchandisers in the country and 
adapts many of their sales ideas. It’s 
sort of hitching his trailer to an auto- 
mobile bumper. 


For instance, he sets advertising al- 
lotment on the number of mobile 
homes the company expects to build 
in a 3-month period. The budget is 
reviewed quarterly and Skyline uses 
business magazines, occasional radio 
and TV, promotional brochures and 
The Saturday Evening Post. Stealing 
another leaf from the automobile 
makers’ tome, Decio has found ways 
to cut costs in building his units, says 
he’s been able to keep his prices be- 
tween 15 and 25% less than those of 
comparable models. 


As the result of such management, 
the company has five plants, has 
grown from manufacturing and execu- 
tive space of 1,000 sq. ft. in 1951 to 
126,000 sq ft. today. And Decio has 
great faith in the growth potential of 
his mobile home market. He’s cori- 
stantly studying up on the subject, 
points out that the mobile home owner 
has a higher annual income—$5,200 
—than the average family income of 
$4,200. “He’s no nomad,” Decio says 
firmly. “Rather the mobile home 
owner is a stable, well-schooled per- 
son with a fairly good independent in- 
come in a high percentage of cases.” 

And somewhere in these United 
States, a big, handsome trailer is 
pulled up before a shopping center. 
A pre-taped sales pitch with musical 
background floats over the area. And 
Sally Skyline is beginning that dis- 
creet strip tease. 

“As long as she continues to sell 
Skvline Homes,” savs her boss, “she’ll 
be doing her act.” # 


if we can meet delivery" 


‘We can close the deal tomorrow— 


United can help 


When the sale depends on fast, regular de- 
livery to customers too far away for surface 
transportation, United Air Freight may 
clinch the deal. A United jet speeds coast 
to coast in 514 hours and can carry up to 
14,000 pounds of freight. 

In addition, United serves you with the 
world’s largest jet fleet, offering jets to 
more U.S. cities than any other airline. 


Schedules are frequent and convenient. 
United can take shipments to 117 cities, in- 
cluding 103 top U.S. markets. Only United 
offers Reserved Air Freight on every flight. 

Fast air freight is just one of the serv- 
ices United has to help you sell. For more 
information on this—and the other aids to 
sales management—call your local United 
sales office. 


WORLD’S LARGEST JET FLEET UNITED KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 
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DOES YOUR CONSTRUCTION ADVERTISING 


// 


CONTRACTORS 53% 


Sales breakdown of Associated Equipment 
Distributors membership, 1960 


Contractors 

"Materials producers 
Federal oi." 
States 
Counties 
Cities 
industrials, utilities 
Mining, logging = i itst—‘—~—™ 
Allother 


Are your sales lagging because your advertising 
reaches only part of construction’s mass mar- 
ket? 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine offers: 
1. Impact in every buying group. 
2. Circulation pattern closest to the market 


Sales Management 


Just what is the market pattern? 


Contractors make about half of total purchases. 
But many groups account for the other half: 
government bodies, materials producers, indus- 
trials, strip mines, loggers, etc. 


They buy equipment and supplies for construc- 
tion, maintenance, or heavy materials handling. 


Where can you advertise to hit all your sales 
prospects? 


June 16, 1961 


pattern. 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CIRCULATION 
TOTAL: 60,067 


“nae et Materials producers 


Federal 

States 

Counties 

Cities 

Industrials, utilities 
Mining, logging 
Distributors 

All other 


YA” 60 


CONTRACTORS/Z~ 
60% “ 


BALANCE WITH THE MARKET? 


OTHER BUYERS 47% 


In addition, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reaches 


more contracting firms (28,489) than any other 
magazine in its field. 


Investigate. See what kind of circulation bal- 
ance—or lack of it—other publications offer.* 
Then advertise to cover all the groups your own 
dealers must contact for sales. 


*Write for copy of report comparing the circulations of five 
major construction magazines with the market pattern. 


Construction 
Equipment 


Construction 
Equipment a 
MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
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Dimension 


It’s considerable for SuccessruL FarminG subscribers — 
averages more than 300 acres. If you farm 300 acres, at 
today’s land values, current costs and farm prices, your 
QO emotional environment is large enough to include a 

subscription to SuccessFuL FarMinc, to help you stay solvent! 

Farm technology is changing as fast as missile guidance 

or Paris fashions, and what you don’t know this 


emotional year may lose your shirt next year! For the 


volume producer of corn, wheat, hogs and cattle, 
SF is management consultant, operations guide, marketing 
° forecaster. It is invaluable to his planning for crops 
environment? apportionment, pest control, power applications, barn 
: * mechanization, fertilizer applications, animal breeding and 
feeding. He doesn’t read it—he studies it, 
clips it, files it, refers to it again and 
again. SUCCESSFUL: FARMING contributes 
importantly to his production, profits, and 
success. It is his emotional environment! 
His wife, who knows far more about his 
business than your wife does about yours, 
finds SF of interest—helpful in her work 
routines, planning, meals, entertainment, 
and home furnishings. 
SF has been helping the country’s best 
farm families earn more, live better for 
fifty-nine years; and has won an influence 
reflected in extraordinarily high readership, 
and a warmer reception and response for 
the advertising in its pages. 
SF subscribers’ earnings are big, have 
exceeded the average national cash farm 
incomes by about 70% for the past decade. 
They are one of the best class markets. 
If you want your advertising to produce 
more, put it in SuccessFuL FarMinc. Ask 
any SF office about the new opportunities 
in its twelve State and Regional Editions. 


SuccessFuL Farminc ... Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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Strong Recovery 
Indicated For 
Industrial Marketers 


American business’ plans for plant and equipment 
investment have increased 2% since last fall, accord- 
ing to the just-released McGraw-Hill survey, ““Busi- 
ness’ Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment, 1961- [— 
1964.” | 

Bulk ofthe budgetsurge | Business’ 
is earmarked for plant | PIANS wm 
modernization. Reason: 
manufacturers expect unit 
sales to rise 3% this year, 
20% by 1964. So, a record- 
breaking 70% of this year’s 
spending is headed for 
modernization. 

Cash flow—funds avail- 
able from depreciation and retained earnings—is ex- 
pected to increase 9% in 1961, and R&D expendi- 
tures will reach $10.5 billion this year. Capacity 
rates, at 77% in 1960, are expected to increase 3% 
in 1961, grow by 3% annually during the next four 
years. 

Summary: business plans to spend only 1% less 
this year than in 1960 . . . advance plans for 1962- 
1964 put spending at almost the same high level. 


Selling Your Advertising Budget to Management. 
This booklet equips the advertising manager with infor- 
mation necessary to meet the greater challenge of today’s 
rising costs and tight profits which, inevitably, affect his 
advertising budget. It outlines basic arguments the ad- 
vertising manager might employ in meeting and answer- 
ing specific management questions about advertising. 


Public Works to Spark Another Record Year for 
Construction. According to Engineering News Record’s 
“86th Annual Report and Forecast,’”’ dollar volume of 
new construction in 1961 should reach $23.5 billion— 
about 2% better than the record set in 1960. Though 
industrial building and private mass housing contracts 
are slowing, commercial building and public works are 
surging. The goal for ’61: volume with profit. 


Bituminous Coal Production Pinpointed. An exclu- 
sive new report, “‘1959 U.S. Bituminous Coal Production 
By County,”’ provides the number of mines and the ton- 
nage by county and type of mining. The data covers deep 
mines, strip and auger mines for each county. Coal Age 
has arranged the material by county tonnage within 
each state to facilitate its use. Benefit to marketer: sales 
analysis, territory setup and sales control. 


How Industrial Salesmen Spend Their Time. Here 
is a compelling argument for the use of industrial adver- 
tising as a way of accomplishing the preliminary steps in 
building an order. Included are the six steps to successful 
selling. Value: to sales manager who is interested in 
measuring the “working capacity” of his sales staff. 


Computers Hit Their Stride. The recent article, 
“Computer Scorecard,’”’ shows that 1961 shapes up as 
the year of closed-loop computing control. This Control 
Engineering reprint features its own census of computers 
used in closed-loop control of industrial processes. The 
listing shows 34 such applications—many of them previ- 


To serve 


McGRAW-HILL REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 9 
1375 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
TRinity 5-0523 


Boston 16 

McGraw-Hill Building 

COngress 2-1160 
Chicago 11 

645 North Michigan Ave. 

MOhawk 4-5800 
Cincinnati 2 

Carew Tower 

GArfield 1-5474 


Cleveland 13 
ituminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 
Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-9721 


Denver 2 
Tower Building 
ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 
Penobscot Building 
WOodward 2-1793 


Houston 25 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 


Los Angeles 17 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 
Minneapolis 2 


First National Bank Building 
FEderal 2-7425 


McGRAW-HILL 


DOMESTIC 


American Machinist 
Metalworking Manufacturing 


Aviation Week 
and Space Technology 


Business Week 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 

Coal Age 


Construction Methods 
& Equipment 


Construction Daily 
Control Engineering 


Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 


Electrical Merchandising Week 
Electrical Newsletter 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 
E & MJ Metal and Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory 

Fleet Owner 


New York 36 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 
4 Gateway Center 
EXpress 1-1314 


Portland 4 
Pacific Building 
Yamhill St. 
CApital 3-5118 


St. Louis 8 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 


San Francisco 11 
John Hancock Building 
DOuglas 2-4600 


Tulsa 3 
Enterprise Building 
LUther 7-5594 


Frankfurt 
85, Westendstrasse 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 


Geneva 
2, Place du Port 
Geneva, Switzerland 


London 
34 Dover Street 
London, W. 1, England 


PUBLICATIONS 


Industrial Distribution 
National Petroleum News 
Nucleonics 

Nucleonics Week 

Platt’s Oilgram News 

Platt’s Oilgram Price Service 
Power 

Product Engineering 
Purchasing Week 

Textile World 

Western Architect & Engineer 
Business Education World 
Today’s Secretary 


OVERSEAS 


The American Automobile 
El Automovil Americano 


International Management 
Latin America and Overseas 
ditions) 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Ingenieria Internacional 
onstruccion 


Metalworking Production 
(London) 


CP106361R 


~~ McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance 


This activity, conducted by McGraw-Hill Research, 
offers advertisers and agencies data sheet summaries 
of findings on a wide range of subjects pertinent to 
more effective use of Business Publication Advertising. 

L.A.P. reports on these five broad categories: 
Magazine Readership, Advertising Techniques, Ad- 
vertising Results, Industrial Advertising as a Sales 
Tool and Copy Testing. Basic and current reports 
on such subjects as these are available: 


Proportion of buying influences called 
on by salesmen 
Paid subscriber readers read more issues 
of publications than nonsubscriber 
readers ere, 
Subject headlines increase readership. . 
How prominence of headline affects 
readership ates 
Readership of one copy block vs. several 
Long copy does not deter readers 
Readership of advertisements with 
various main objectives 
How humor affects readership 
Comparison of single and multi-product 
advertisements 
Captioned illustrations average higher 
readership ue aR mee 
Readership of newsletter advertisements. . 
Does advertising sell products? . 
Some reasons why industrial 
advertisements are read 
Good advertising builds a corporate 
meee... ... Santa eds ote oa' LAP 
Recognition dropped when advertising 
stopped , re ....LAP 
Intensified advertising contributed to 
increase in recognition for manufacturer 
and his products 
Familiarity with company name 
increased with advertising—dropped 
when advertising stopped . 
Recognition increased with advertising — 
dropped when advertising stopped... .. LAP 
Preference for the products of a well- 
known company varied widely 


Movies and Film Strips: 


Chemical Engineering 
“The Critical Buyers” 


A 12-minute cartoon sound film strip. Designed fora 
specific audience— marketing managers of chemical man- 
ufacturers. A sales manager presents to salesmen a new 
study on buying patterns in the Chemical Process In- 
dustry. Based on a study by Universal Marketing Re- 
search, an affiliate of Alfred Politz, Inc. 


Textile World 


“Textiles Today— 
Big, Booming and Growing” 


A 12-minute sound slide presentation. Deals with the 
size of the textile market and the capacity of the textile 
industry. 


Electrical World 


“The World of 
Advertising Research” 


A 16-minute, 16mm, black and white sound film docu- 
menting the verbatim reactions of five different utility 
executives and engineers to equipment manufacturers’ 
advertising. Produced in cooperation with the Mills 
Shepard Research Organization to show how advertising 
research functions, and to demonstrate the value the 
reader places on business publication advertising. 


Business Week 
“How to Publish A Magazine 
as Good as Business Week” 


A 13-minute, limited animation, cartoon film, also avail- 
able in filmstrip version. Concerns a little cartoon 
character who tries to publish a magazine similar to 
Business Week. Serves to illustrate how Business Week 
is unique in editorial, circulation, etc. 


American Machinist /Metalworking 
Manufacturing 
“Pressure Point” 


A 13-minute color sound filmstrip. Defines the impor- 
tance of reaching manufacturing managers when selling 
metalworking in today’s economy. 


“How McGraw-Hill Builds and Maintains 


the Audience for its Publications” 


A 12-minute, four-color, sound filmstrip. Designed to 
take the viewer on a comprehensive tour of the McGraw- 
Hill circulation department and its divisions. 


plan sales activities and to evaluate markets for con- 
struction equipment, parts and supplies, building mate- 
rials and installed equipment. $2.00 


““As Their Readers See Them’”’ —a study of appercep- 
tive values in general business and news publications, 
conducted by Daniel Yankelovich, Inc. 

““Apperception”’ is “seeing in the light of experience.” 
It involves an idea, already in the mind, that influences 
the way in which things are seen. The regular reader of 
a publication has certain apperceptions of it, based on 
his previous contact with it. These apperceptions affect 
his approach to the advertising it carries. This study 
examines the differences in “apperceptive advertising 
values” of six leading general business and news publi- 
cations, including Business Week. Based on 575 struc- 
tured interviews with executives who regularly read one 
or more of the publications. 


The Purchasing Executive’s Role in Transporta- 
tion. Purchasing Week’s latest marketing information 
report, ““Transportation Survey,’’ measures the degree 
to which purchasing executives are responsible for—and 
participate in—decisions concerning traffic and trans- 
portation services. Some of the areas covered include 
the following: How industrial plants are organized to 
handle traffic.and transportation; Recent shifts in ship- 
ping methods for purchased goods; Carriers used and 
per cent of purchases shipped by various carriers; Trans- 
portation factors most likely to influence the purchasing 
department in selection of the carrier. 


What are Significant Aspects of Plant Site Selec- 
tion? In its 1961 “Plant Site Survey,” Business Week 
has developed information on the following: general geo- 
graphical areas of new plant sites; specific states, metro- 
politan areas or cities that would be considered; major 
factors or reasons influencing new plant site decisions; 
titles of persons who would participate in making a new 
plant site selection; and whether companies are investi- 
gating the possibility of a plant site location, or antici- 
pate doing so within the next five years. 


How Business Publication Advertising Increases 
Company and Product Recognition. This summary 
of Laboratory of Advertising Performance case histories 
emphasizes the relationship among advertising, recogni- 
tion and sales. 


How Distributors View 1961. The “15th Annual Sur- 
vey of Distributor Operations,’ prepared by Industrial 
Distribution, provides a statistical picture on a regional 
basis of the industry that sells industry. Although esti- 
mates are conservative, 1961 is expected to be a good 
year because distributors are determined to hold the line 
on net profits. 


$25 Billion Market for Microminiaturization Fore- 
seen. The market for microminiaturized electronic com- 
ponents is expected to increase tenfold, to $120 miliion 
by 1965 and to between $1.5-$5 billion by 1970, when 
20 % of electronic equipment will be miniaturized. From 
there, the market will surge to $25 billion in 1980, when 
85% of all electronic equipment will be miniaturized. 
That’s the astonishing conclusion drawn from Control 
Engineering’s article, ‘How Industry Sees Microminia- 
turization.’’ Of the many techniques now vying for ac- 
ceptance, the potentials of 16 were studied. They tended 
to group into two general categories, molecular and mod- 
ular. Conclusion: Modular to get play through the ’60s 
... Shift to molecular seen as the technique is perfected. 


Purchasing Agents in CPI Plants. “Materials of 
Construction for Heavy Equipment”’ is a Chemical Week 
survey of purchasing agents in 3,000 CPI plants. It 
covers such things as types of heavy equipment used, 
materials of construction used in this equipment, buying 
influences and dollar volume purchased. 


A Close Look at the Electronics Market. “Our In- 
dustry Today and Tomorrow,” a 38-page special report 
prepared by Electronics, takes a comprehensive look at 
the market and contains graphs, charts and a six-page, 
four-color foldout. Use: analysis of market segments. 
75¢ each for 1-10 copies; 60¢ each for 11-24 copies; 25 
copies or more are 50¢ each. 


Latin American Construction Projects to Total 
$22 Billion. According to Ingenieria Internacional Con- 
struccion’s 11th edition of ‘Major Latin American Con- 
struction Projects,’ the 20 Latin American Republics 
will spend $22 billion on projects now under way or 
planned. This 150-page report lists over 2,800 heavy 
construction projects, each $1 million or more, and iden- 
tifies them by country as well as by type. Purpose: to 


ously unaccounted—by name, place and type of process 
controlled. Another section is devoted to a full explana- 
tion of new computer models and significant new tech- 
niques. 


Directory Verifies Electrical Wholesalers. The 
“*1960-61 Directory of Verified Electrical Wholesale Dis- 
tributors,”’ just completed by Electrical Wholesaling, gives 
full information on more than 2,500 electrical distribut- 
ing firms in the U.S. and Canada. The areas covered 
include territories served, branches, dollar volume, floor 
space and types of lines carried. Uses: to save sales time 
and expense as well as to increase effectiveness of direct 
mail. $40 per copy. 


Who makes the Decision to Heat Electrically? A 
recent study, “Electric Space Heating Survey,” deter- 
mines the role of the electrical contractor in the electric 
space heating market. The information contained in this 
report is based on a survey conducted by Electrical Con- 
struction & Maintenance among 5,000 electrical contrac- 
tors. It answers such questions as the following: Who 
makes the decision to heat electrically? Who decides 
what brand is to be installed? What factors or condi- 
tions hinder the sale of electric space heating? 


Kinds of Fertilizers Consumed. Reports on the vari- 
ous types of fertilizers used by both the farm and the 
nonfarm markets are now available from Chemical Week. 
The reports, “‘Fertilizer Industry Chemicals,’”’ give De- 
partment of Agriculture figures showing the kinds of 
fertilizers consumed, principal grades of mixtures con- 
sumed, etc. 


New Horizons in Distribution. Industrial Distribu- 
tion’s 32-page special feature, ‘‘Distribution U.S.A.” de- 
tails the past, present and future of the industrial supply 
business. It explores the problems that are currently 
facing the industry, possible solutions and new horizons 
in distribution for the years ahead. Benefit: to companies 
that are considering a shift to industrial distributors for 
economical marketing efficiency. 


Distribution Connector Problems and Practices 
’ Analyzed. The “Survey of Distribution Connector 
Problems and Practices” is based on current practices 
and opinions among superintendents of transmission and 
distribution and/or operations in 80 of the largest in- 
vestor-owned companies. It was prepared by Electrical 
World in April and May, 1961. Purpose: to determine 
problems and practices relating to the selection of, and 
preference for, types of mechanical and compression con- 
nectors in use on electric power systems, and on installa- 
tion tools where appropriate. 
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White Flag For Price Wars? 


Price-cutting competition may be approaching a 
low point in recent history. There are a number 
of indications which point not only to a favorable 
atmosphere for a price war truce, but to an in- 
creasing awareness of the futility and dangers of 
price fighting —an awareness which may make 
the truce an enduring one. 


The first and most obvious indication is the cur- 
rent economic upswing. When business is bad 
and getting worse, marketers are often in a des- 
peration mood. Something has to be done to get 
people to buy, and the most obvious thing to do 
is to start shaving prices. But now, with the return 
of optimism, such desperate measures are not 
called for, and those who are currently involved 
in price scrapping will be doing everything in 
their power to create an armistice. 


But there have been armistices before, and some- 
how price wars always broke out with renewed 
vigor the minute things began to look a little bleak 
again. Now it can be hoped that this will not 
be the case next time. 


One reason for hopes of a lasting cease-fire is 
what appears to be the chronically poor profit 
margins besetting business today. Through pe- 
riods of both good and bad sales, profit margins 
continue to weaken. They are now fast approach- 
ing the point in most industries where even mild, 
defensive price cutting will involve major risk 
to corporate health. 


And there were some encouraging signs during 
the recent recession period. Company after com- 
pany put unprecedented emphasis on services 
rather than price. It is true that in some cases 
this emphasis degenerated into wholesale give- 
aways that were just slightly disguised versions 
of price cutting. But, on the whole, there has 
been an undeniable upsurge of positive selling 
even during the lean times. 


Above all there is at last a growing recognition 
of the fact that in most cases a price-cut will result 
in lower profits, even if volume is increased some- 
what by the move. It is unfortunate that many 
companies found out the hard way — they in- 
creased their volume to capacity operation and 
then sadly realized they were making less money 
than before. But at least their experience appears 
to have rubbed off on some of their contempo- 
raries. 


Fixed Costs Must Be High 


In the past it has been too easy to forget that 
price cutting means big trouble unless the major 
part of unit cost comes from fixed costs, such as 
plant and equipment, rather than from raw ma- 
terials, selling costs, labor and the like. These 
conditions are usually present, for example, with 
fairly low-cost mill items, where cost of heavy 
equipment often outweighs the low cost of raw 
materials and minimal labor needed to run the 
huge machines. When this is the case, and only 
then, additional volume generated by a price-cut 
will bring a substantial increase in profits. The 
reason, of course, is that total costs are not appre- 
ciably increased as extra volume is added, and 
every time an additional unit is made, every other 
unit’s share of total cost drops slightly. It there- 
fore takes relatively little extra volume to offset 
a price-cut. (Even so, there is a limit to how 
many times in one industry volume will respond 
to a price-cut.) 


But most manufacturers today are not in this 
happy situation. For them, variable costs — mate- 
rials, selling, workmanship and so on — make up 
the biggest portion of unit cost. Thus each new 
unit of volume created by a price-cut brings with 
it essentially the same costs as all other units. As 
unit cost is only lowered in a minor way (through 
reduction in fixed cost per unit), it takes a very 
substantial rise in volume to offset even a small 
cut in selling price. 
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(continued) 


This, of course, depends on just how much of 
unit cost is fixed, just how much new volume is 
generated, and just how much price is cut. But 
more than one unthinking marketer has allowed 
himself to get into a price-cut that literally no 


amount of new volume could turn into a profit 
advantage. 


Although it is the salesman himself who often 
wants to cut the price, basic responsibility for price 
chopping must rest with management. Not only 
is management wholly responsible for broad, 
across-the-board price-cuts, but it also must con- 
done price cutting if salesmen are allowed to 
get away with it. As such, it is wholly up to 
management to eliminate price shaving practices. 
Incidentally, it must be said that many price-cuts 
are the result of cost-cutting measures and, as 
such, are entirely justifiable. But those do not 
usually result in the price wars that can atrophy 
an entire industry, and they certainly have no ill 
effect on profits. 


Take Defensive Measures 


But even the most sensible marketer cannot be 
expected to turn the other cheek in the face of 
stiff price competition. Fortunately, there are a 
number of defensive measures he can take without 
undermining his profit and pricing structure. Here 
are a few of the most popular: 


@ Gear salesman compensation to profitability. 
Salesmen will continue to push for discounts as 
long as they make sales easier and don’t affect 
personal earnings. But if commissions are de- 
termined by the profitability of the sale, chances 
are that salesmen will be all for holding the price 
line. Methods vary, but one popular system in- 
volves docking the salesman a certain amount, 
say 10% of his commission, for every 1% of price 
reduction he allows. 


@ Require home office clearance for all price 
reductions over a certain amount, say 2%. This 
not only discourages the habitual price-shaving 
salesman but keeps quota-conscious field man- 
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agers from fostering giveaways. Of course, any 
campaign to eliminate price cutting in the field 
requires an all-out management effort. 


@ Promote quality. As competitors become more 
and more deeply involved with price cutting, they 
are going to have to make concessions to quality 
somewhere along the line. Prospects should be 
constantly reminded of this by salesmen and by 
advertising. 


@ Package the extras. Most companies have 
added a number of extra customer services in 
their attempts to push price into the background. 
Management can help reduce price pressure from 
the field by tying these together into a “service 
package” and promoting this package to cus- 
tomers and prospects. Not only is it more im- 
pressive looking and likely to dazzle the customer 
somewhat, but it enables the salesman to do some 
offensive selling in what would otherwise be pri- 
marily a defensive situation. 


@ Emphasize new products. In industries where 
competitive price pressure appears to be a per- 
manent feature, the strong new-products program 
is becoming increasingly popular as a defensive 
weapon. It not only gives the buyer something 
to think about besides price, but it actually puts 
the price cutters on the defensive. And, as they 
have probably stunted their own development 
programs through profit-robbing price-cuts, a 
strong new-product program will often meet with 
less competition than usual and more than the 
usual success. 


But the most important single factor in resisting 
price wars is management bravery. Nothing elicits 
panic faster than a threatened price-cut. All too 
often management gets sucked into a price war 
and endangers its own strong position by being 
fooled by a weak competitor's distress sale. Un- 
doubtedly a competitor’s price-cuts can make sell- 
ing tougher. But the approved response in the 
future will be to hold the price line, strengthen 
the marketing approach, and let that competitor 
drive himself out of business. 


Copyright 1959, The New Yorker Magazine, In 


The New Yorker creates 


“cc 


. the book reviews, the stories, the theatre without a trace of sentimen- 
notices, and the articles, and every word is tality, is as bracing as a plunge 
stamped with the hallmark of The New Yorker. into icy water.’’— Aries, 


The astringent, sophisticated, ironic humour, The Bombay Times of India 


REAGH THE 
DECISION-MAKERS 
IN CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


the Catholic scene, 
Catholic Management Journal 
guides more than 21,000 pastors 
and administrators 


Unique in 


in making 
day-to-day business decisions be- 
fore, during and after construc- 
tion. This publication reflects cur- 
rent trends in construction, 
maintenance, fund-raising and 
planning. 


Recent surveys indicate that 95% 
of Catholic Management Journal’s 
readers use its editorial content 

. and more than 90% refer to 
its advertising pages in selecting 
products and services. 


Issued in June, September, Novem- 
ber, February and April, Catholic 
Management Journal is timed to 
reach pastors and administrators 
when they are looking for ideas 
and products. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
AND COMPLETE DETAILS 


CATHOLIC 
MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 


400 N. Broadway * Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CHARGING BATTERY SALES 


Philadelphia—Advocates of planned 
obsolescence haven't got the ear of 
anybody at the Exide division of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. Last 
month, users of low-lift electric hand 
trucks were offered batteries guaran- 
teed to last for the lifetime of the 
truck. The only proviso—even if the 
multi-purpose trucks last 20 years or 
more—is that users charge and main- 
tain the batteries properly with ap- 
proved equipment. Any of the new 
Exide Nickel-Iron Alkaline batteries 
that fail to deliver 80% of rated power 
will be repaired or replaced free of 
charge. No other battery on the mar- 
ket carries such a guarantee, according 
to Exide. 


RAZOR GOES COMPACT 
New York—Schick Inc. will market a 
little shaver to win over the 50 million 
American men who still shave with 
blades. Smaller sized and with a list 
price of $12.95, the razor hopes to 
live up to its advertising theme—“The 
He-Man Electric Razor at a Compact 
Price.” The company claims the “Com- 
pact” is the first electric razor which 
is cheaper to purchase than one year’s 
cost of blade-shaving with an estab- 
lished brand blade razor. 


SELLING MOTHERS 


New York— With over 13 million 
copies sold, Dr. Spock’s “Baby and 
Child Care” could be fairly considered 
a basic manifesto of our time. Pocket 
Books, Inc., the publisher, also hopes 
to make it a basic advertising medium. 
Starting in 1954 with a trial back in- 
sert, advertising pages have grown to 
40 pages and are worth 1 million dol- 
lars per year. Included among the ads 
is a 13-page record-keeping section. 
The publisher guarantees a circulation 
of 500,000 from January to June in 
1961. 


TURNABOUT IN JAPAN 


Washington, D. C.—American exhibi- 
tors at the recent Fourth Tokyo Inter- 
national Trade Fair are predicting 
solid business gains as a result of the 
Japanese response. The U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, which arranged for Ameri- 
can participation in the fair, reports 
that one distributor of industrial lubri- 
cants said he received 150 inquiries. 
In another instance, three firms re- 
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ported that their business in Japan is 
expected to increase by more than 
$200,000 this year. Exhibition in the 
fair was part of the President's special 
international program to tell the story 
of American achievements to people 
all over the world. 


GREETING BY MACHINE 


New York—The greeting card indus- 
try must soon greet a fresh competitor 
with a fresh marketing approach. Stan- 
craft, the new retail marketing di- 
vision of the Standard Packaging 
Corp., has purchased all rights to a 
vending machine for greeting cards. 
Said to be the first of its kind, the 
machine offers a selection of 160 greet- 
ing cards and stocks 960 of them, all 
individually packaged with envelope 
in polyethylene. Stancraft plans to 
place the machine in supermarkets. 
They are coin-operated (quarters) and 
have an album selector for title and 
sentiment or verse. Stancraft figures 
to produce 5,000 machines in the next 
12 to 18 months, and have the first 


The Survey Says* 
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machines in operation by November 
or December of this year. 


A SWEET PACKAGE 


New York—Hershey, Inc., which has 
found it pays not to advertise, never- 
theless has been given a starring role 
in an advertisement of the National 
Starch and Chemical Corp. Running 
in five packaging magazines and Busi- 
ness Week, the ad states: “The Tril- 
lionth Hershey’s Package Will Use 
National Specialty Adhesives,” and 
shows a rapt-eyed little girl pouring 
chocolate syrup over a heap of ice 
cream. 


A FUTURE IN SALES 


Washington, D. C.—The marketing 
world can expect to find an eager lot 
of job-seeking college graduates, if 
they heed the words of Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. In an “open 
letter” to those getting degrees this 
month — 400,000 with bachelor’s and 
90,000 with higher degrees—Goldberg 
spoke of “many opportunities for em- 
ployment as sales representatives or 
sales trainees.” He also pointed to 
openings for liberal arts grads as man- 
agement trainees. Starting salaries of- 
fered by big companies average about 
$450 per month. Goldberg added: 
“Opportunities will be far more nu- 
merous this year in non-manufactur- 
ing industries such as insurance, bank- 
ing and merchandising than in manu- 
facturing.” 


TRANSIENT TV SET 


New York — Further specializing the 
various TV markets, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. recently brought out 
a new set designed especially for 
motel and hotel owners. The 19-inch 
receiver will feature a programming 
plate that will make the set attach- 
able to electronic systems and adapta- 
ble to future expansion programs. 
And for careless guests and harassed 
managers: The textured metal cabi- 
nets will resist liquor, fire and 
scratches. 


VISION OF EASE 


Seattle — The future for executives 
holds a 24-hour week and a minimum 
salary of $12,000 per year. That’s the 
way it looks, at least, to those at Cen- 
tury 21, the Seattle World’s Fair 


scheduled for 1962. Automation will 
spread in both factory and office, 
except in the service industries; a 
barber or an undertaker just can’t be 
replaced by a tape-controlled ma- 
chine. More of the Century 21 vision: 
The air in the future executive’s office 
will be treated to give him a physical 
and psychological lift; files will be 
housed in a 4-inch space in office 
walls; facsimiles of letters will be 
transmitted from coast to coast in- 
stantly. 


The BIG Step! 
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STEPPING ON THE GAS 


New York — Behind a $100-million 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram, and the biggest advertising 
campaign in its history, the American 
Oil Co. is entering the national mar- 
keting scene. The campaign will stress 
the corporate realignment that united 
three regional petroleum marketers— 
American, Standard Oil Co. (%ndiana) 
and Utah Oil Refining Co. — into a 
single, nation-wide operation. The 
new company intends to extend its 
operations as quickly as practicable 
into areas where it now has sparse 
representation or none at all — Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and Arizona, for 
example. 


MANLY CIGARETTES 


New York-—If it isn’t tattoos, it’s some- 
thing else, but Philip Morris Inc. 
seems determined to sell cigarettes in 
a masculine setting. Its latest adver- 
tisement—“Who Put the Men in Men- 
thol Smoking? Alpine — That’s Who!” 
— features a photograph of a man pre- 
paring to ride to the hounds. He is 
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Manneriy .. . immaculately dressed... 
well groomed . . . right down to your 
business case—or are you? 


To make sure your case fits the rest of 
the impressive picture, choose a Stebco 
business case. Only Stebco's top notch 
styling and quality craftsmanship can 
assure you of that important “appear- 
ance factor”. 

Perfect Example—The unique 6 
Pocket “Desk-Folio” with a reinforced 
front that opens out flat or folds back 
as a writing desk. Stebco cases are 
available in over 150 styles in your 
choice of Top Grain Cowhides or ex- 
clusive, patented Tufide—Guaranteed 
for 5 full years. 

Custom cases too—with modifica- 
tions for your specific needs. 


See Stebco cases at your favorite Stores 
or write 


‘Stebeo provucts 


Chicago 7, lil. ‘ 
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Do they buy...or just pass by? 
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® 
Your brand's chances are better in a Duraglas “salespackage" 


Often, choice of brand is switched at the think we know a lot about how to design 
last instant—when the customer compares packages which sell. A Duraglas “sales- 


packages at the market place. Because we __ package” attractively combines container, 
work at it constantly, we at Owens-Illinois _—_ closure and label. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS | COWENS-ILLINOIS 
AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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MARKETING on the MOVE 
(continued) 


the first of a group of “distinguished- 
looking” men who will be used in the 
new campaign. Philip Morris has also 
used men — with prominent tattoos — 
in its ads for Marlboro cigarettes. Big 
factor behind the new advertising 
emphasis put upon Alpine is that 
menthol cigarettes are expected to ac- 
count for 14.3 percent of total indus- 
try volume in 1961. 


HANDS ON DECK 


Waukegan, Ill — Caught between re- 
cession residue and the deep blue 
sea, many in the boating industry 
are cautiously waiting until they can 
see how much is left of the boom 
Not Outboard Marine Corp., however, 
which has announced that it will en- 
ter the field of small boat manufac- 
ture early in 1962 with a line of in- 
board pleasure boats. There will be 
several versions of the one basic de- 
sign, but all will feature the firm’s new 
80-horsepower stern drive unit. 


ON THE ROAD 


Dayton, Ohio—It had nothing to do 
with the Civil War Centennial, but 
the South was invaded recently by 
what is believed to be the largest 48- 
hour movement of major home ap- 
pliances to this area on record. Re- 
sponsible for the invasion was Gen- 
eral Motors’ Frigidaire division, which 
sent a fully loaded 71-car train of ap- 
pliances to the Atlanta sales territory, 
with follow-up runs to Charlotte and 
several Texas district offices. Com- 
pany officials say trainload shipments 
reflect an aggressive selling attitude, 
and more such shipments may be 
ahead. 


LOW-COST MAILING 


Barcelona, Spain — With the U.S. 
thinking about a 5c stamp and Canada 
actually using one, inexpensive mail- 
ing services are sure to be in demand. 
One such service is provided by 
Caragol Associates, which purports to 
provide mailing services, complete 
with preparation from artwork, fold- 
ing insertion, hand addressing and 
Spanish postage stamps for less than 
the cost of postage alone in the U. S. 

For information, write Manuel 
Caragol, Caragol Associates, Ausias 
March, 5 Barcelona-10, Spain. 
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Does your advertising agency apply 
“value analysis” in media buying? 


Relating “price to quality” is every bit as important when you buy 
advertising space or time—as it is when you buy nuts and bolts. 

For example, placing your company’s advertising in the most effective 
media involves more than an analysis of just the nwmber of readers. 
Not only do you need to know which people read—but also what they 
read, how much they read and the climate in which they read... facts 
not always readily available to the advertiser. 

Marsteller-Rickard spends thousands of dollars annually in original 
media research to determine such facts.* The result is a shrewaer 
expenditure of our clients’ advertising dollars. 


*Marsteller-Rickard’s “Publication Image Study” pictured above 
—a pioneering technique now widely used in media research—is 
a good example. Readers of competitive publications were inter- 
viewed and results charted to indicate reader attitudes. Result: 
an effective yardstick by which to evaluate the relationship 
between circulation and quality of readership. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 


Gebhardt and 


Reed, Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS « MARKETING RESEARCH 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + TORONTO 
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Chilton’s 34E-2%® in action... 


MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The automotive manufacturing industries must be 
sold in depth. That’s why the circulation of Auto- 
motive Industries covers the buying influences in 
administration, engineering, design, production and 
purchasing. 
The reason for deep sell is obvious. Plenty of key 
people get in on the act of designing and making cars, 
trucks, buses, engines, parts; tractors, farm and con- 
struction equipment; aircraft; missiles and military 
vehicles. And they all have to work together. For 
economy. For automated precision. 
In plant after plant, Automotive Industries is con- 
stantly uncovering all the buying influences .. . up 
to several thousand in the larger companies. 
Automotive Industries and its Marketing Assistance 
Program (M-A-P) can help you use this deep-sell 
concept in several ways. 

Advertising—Over 30,000 copies semimonthly, nearly 


half of which are passed on to an average of 8 other 
readers. 


Plant Census—Comprehensive data on all worth-while 
plants. Useful for sales analysis, surveys, locating 
prospects and establishing sales territories. 


IBM Cards— Names and addresses of over 7500 manu- 
facturers and suppliers. Coded for high-speed break- 
down by plants, areas, etc. 


Direct Mail—Complete mailing service to all or any 
part of an up-to-date list of over 55,000 buying 
influences. 


Subscriber Profile—161-page depth study helps you 
understand the magazine’s readers, sharpen your ad- 
vertising and selling appeals. 


Product Studies— Valuable information on which plants 
are buying what products and in what quantities. 


Marketing assistance like this is a by-product of the 
constant circulation refinement and editorial im- 
provement program carried out by each of Chilton’s 
19 business magazines. For M-A-P help, contact the 
representative of the magazine covering your market. 


marketing 


CHILTON COMPANY Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. NIP 


Department Store Economist « The tron Age e« Hardware Age « The Spectator * Motor Age « Automotive Industries * Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal 
e Distribution Age « Butane-Propane News «¢ Electronic Industries e¢ Aircraft & Missiles * Hardware World e Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone « Food Engineering e Marine Products « Gas e Product Design & Development e Business, Technical and Educational Books ¢ Chilton Research Services 
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KCBS San Francisco alerted millions to 


WCBS New York urged the New York State 
Legislature to support a bill raising the mini- 
mum age for purchase of liquor from 18 to 21 


WCAU Philadelphia demanded a thorough in- 


vestigation of voting frauds. 


These editorials are not from seven of 
America’s most important newspapers. 
They represent the voices of the seven 
radio stations across America that share 
the belief that radio has something to say 
as well as something to play. 

This, in fact, sets the CBS Owned Radio 
Stations apart. They take an active posi- 
tion on important issues within their com- 
munities. They take a stand. They not only 
encourage rebuttals. They seek them out. 
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WBBM Chicago backed the Police Superin- 
tendent’s stand that his department’s most vital 
need was more equipment, not more manpower. 


KMOX St. Louis urged the adoption of an 
anti-tireworks law. 


KNX Los Angeles criticized the City Council 
and the Park and Recreation Commission for 
the 34% year delay in building the zoo. 


of the American Nazi Party. The station pointed out that freedom of speech applies to everyone. 


Last year 164 special editorials were 
broadcast by these seven strategically 
| placed stations. This year editorials are 

continuing at an even greater rate. The 

result—within earshot of millions of listen- 

ers—is ideo radio. Broadcasting put to 
“ positive, stimulating use. 

Recently Station KCBS in San Francisco 
won the National Headliners Club Award 
for the Best Radio Editorials in the nation, 
and WCBS in New York received the Ohio 
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State University Regional Award for 
“Opinion On The Air,” its series of well- 
documented editorials. 

Wherever there is a CBS Owned Radio 
Station the listener knows he can hear this 
kind of informed stand on what's happen- 
ing near his doorstep. Wherever there is 
this kind of idea radio the sponsor knows 
he can reach people who listen closely and 
respond actively. 


THE CBS OWNED RADIO STATIONS 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


W7 | LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
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the ‘crime’ of profit 


I would like to compliment you 
on the excellent series of articles 
you have been running on the pres- 
ent Government and its attitude to- 
ward business—especially the recent 
one, “Do You Dare Raise Prices?” 
[SM, May 5]. 

We are wondering just what the 
Government and its non-business 
group of leaders are thinking of in 
some of the activities they are get- 
ting into. With profits continuing to 
drop at the present pace, one won- 
ders just what the Government 
plans to run on in the next fiscal 
Was 3 & « 

Is it going to be a crime to be in 
business in the future and to make 
a profit while you are in business? 

It certainly is encouraging to see 
your publication stand up for the 
rights of businessmen! 


RoBert E. SoMMER 


Sales Manager 
Lawless Bros. Container Corp. 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


You hit pay dirt with this article. 
. Copies should be sent to all 
members of Congress. . . . 


CHARLES W. HARBAUGH 


Sales Manager 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
Washington, D. C. 


‘what's in a name?” 


c/o T. Harry Thompson 

You said a mouthful. [“What’s 
in a name? Quite a lot... in RCA 
Whirlpool Imperial Mark 12 wash- 
er,” Scratch Pad, SM, April 21.] 

The profusion of nomenclature 
gets utterly ridiculous. But to some 
degree it’s understandable. Whirl- 
pool, for example, makes over 20 
models of automatic washers, in- 
cluding variations. How can you 
possibly differentiate between 
them? Maybe you start with a Su- 
preme, then add an Imperial and, 
finally, come up with something 
even better than an Imperial. Since, 
linguistically, it’s pretty hard to get 
better than Imperial, you com- 
pound the name by adding Mark 
XII. 

The oddest thing about all this is 
that in the corridors of the Whirl- 
pool Administrative Center you 


hear them called HA-91, or HA-70, 
or HD-96. However, I guess mer- 
chandising people don’t think letter 
and number names swing very far 
into consumers’ consciousness. 
Perhaps appliance manufacturers 
should take a peeling from the soap 
makers with names like Tide, Vel, 
Fab, et al. I especially like that 
"ees 
Rosert W. ARMSTRONG 


General Manager of Public Rela- 
tions 

Whirlpool Corp. 

Bentor Harbor, Mich. 


> How about trying the IBM 
name-finding machine? See “Mar- 
keting on the Move,” SM, June 2, 
pages 23-24. 


who’s selling selling? 


We have read with alarm your 
May 5 comments on “Why Selling 
Is in Ill-Repute” [“Notes from the 
Editor’s Side Pocket”]. 

We are not really surprised, how- 
ever, as we have felt for many 
months that we must choose our 
salesmen from a rather poor group 
of applicants. . . . 

In an attempt to attract more 
good men from colleges and uni- 
versities, we are making a de- 
termined effort to sell certain 
schools on the opportunities and 
advantages of industrial sales en- 
gineering. 

What do you feel sales manage- 
ment can do or should be doing to 
reverse the feeling about sales? 

What has caused the present at- 
titude? Do colleges and universities 
tend to discourage students from 
pursuing sales as a career? Why? 

Paut B. SCHUMACHER 


Assistant Director, Sales Adminis- 
tration 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 


> Readers: Any answers? 


advisory service testimonials 


The thoughts expressed in your 
letter to Mr. William Cary re the 
proposed rules governing invest- 
ment advisory service advertising 
[“Notes from the Editor’s Side 
Pocket,” SM, May 5] coincide 
closely with my own in a letter re- 


Isn't one fleetcar 
finance leasing 
plan the same 

as another ? 


Many companies— investigating 
finance leasing — note a similarity 
among the various plans. It’s this 
similarity that makes all the differ- 
ence to the user of 25 or more busi- 
ness cars. For him, the vital question 
must be: which lessor can buy new 
cars for less, sell them used for more 
—anywhere and everywhere? Only 
Hertz has the extensive, nation- 
wide marketing facilities, experi- 
ence, and skill to get the maximum 
return for this multi-car user. That’s 
why so many of these companies 
now equip their men with brand- 
new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other 
fine cars, under a Hertz 25-PLUS 
Finance Lease Plan. (Note: many 
other companies find a Hertz Full 
Maintenance Plan— serviced by 
America’s most complete car main- 
tenance operation —fits their needs 
best.) Use coupon below for addi- 
tional facts about all Hertz Fleet- 
car Leasing Plans. 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. »-616 

Please send me your new fleetcar leasing book- 
let. I am particularly interested in Finance 
Leasing © Full Maintenance 0. 


NAME-~ 


POSITION — 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE___. 


NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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Fairchild 8mm Motion Pictures 
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A BRAND NEW WAY TO SELL 


Here’s a motion picture system that 
opens new opportunities for your 
sales force: Fairchild’s Cinephonic 
8 mm Sound Camera and Sound Pro- 
jector. They now make it financially 
and physically feasible to put the ex- 
citement of color, action and sound 
into your salesmen’s presentations. 


Many Uses: Other companies are al- 
ready using this camera and projec- 
tor for many kinds of lip-synchronized 
films, both color and black-and-white 
Sales presentations. Equipment dem- 
onstrations. Trade shows. Training 
movies. Plant safety films. The list 
could go on and on—there are as 
many uses as there are ways of selling 
and informing, teaching and training 


Low Cost: Just $11 for color film to 
produce a 5-minute story. And the 
equipment: only $508 for the camera 
and projector together. 


Camera—Easy to Operate: Almost 
anyone in the sales or advertising de- 
partments can make good sound 
movies with the Fairchild Cinephonic 
Camera. It records sound directly 
onto a thin magnetic stripe on the 
film as you shoot the action. A built- 
in, rechargeable nickel cadmium bat- 
tery powers the camera and its tran- 
sistorized sound system. To work the 
camera, you simply set the volume 
level, aim and shoot. It’s that simple. 
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Projector—Versatile, Simple: The 
projector has all the attributes of a 
modern tape recorder. With it, you 
can erase sound; or you can add 
sound over sound. For example, you 
can put your own commentary over 
previously recorded sounds, without 
erasing them. If the price of your 
product changes, you can change the 
sound track yourself. 

The 400-ft. reel capacity lets you 
show your own 20-minute sales movie 
to as many as 50 prospects at a time. 

Operation is simple. To thread, just 
follow the printed line on the projec- 
tor. A simple lever synchronizes 
sound with action. Two speeds: 16 
and 24 frames per second. 

The projector weighs only 24 lbs., 
so it is easy to carry to your cus- 
tomer’s office. It can become an in- 
tegral part of the routine sales call. 


Free Literature: For complete infor- 
mation on the Cinephonic 8mm sound 
motion picture system, write to Dept. 
SM-6, address below. 


FAIRCHILD 
CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT 
CORPORATION 


580 Midland Avenue 
Yonkers, New York 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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cently written to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission [excerpt fol- 
lows]: 

. . . It appears to us that [some 
of these proposed rules] would 
have the opposite effect on the pub- 
lic interest than that intended, i.e., 
detrimental instead of beneficial. 
Probably with relatively few ex- 
ceptions every one of the thousands 
of products and services sold today 
are, for the most part, purchased 
by the public for a combination of 
three reasons: (1) because of the 
advertised record of performance 
of the product; (2) because a trial 
of the product by the purchaser 
satisfies him that it is useful to 
him, or (3) because of the known 
favorable record of the manufac- 
turer. The public can best judge 
the value of investment advice, just 
as it can the value of any other 
product before it is purchased, by 
past performance and its benefits to 
others. By eliminating testimonials 
and references to past recommenda- 
tions, the best way for anyone to 
evaluate the merits of an invest- 
ment adviser are destroyed. . . . 


Rocer E. SPEAR 
President 
Spear & Staff Inc. 
Babson Park, Mass. 


‘the business inquisition’ 


An excellent job on “The Busi- 
ness Inquisition” [SM, May 19]. 

Now, who will do something 
about it! 

Joun Forney Rupy 

Assistant to Executive Vice Presi- 

dent 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


. I think the article is tre- 
mendous—scholarly and statesman- 
like. My congratulations. 


R. C. HoLMgQuist 
General Electric Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


. . . Your cover story was very 
well done. You are to be congratu- 
lated. 

R. W. MARKLEY, Jr. 
Manager 
Washington Office 
Ford Motor Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


kor Today's : 
Mass Packaging 4 


Purity with 
New Keonomy! 


Packaging Corporation of America now 
introduces a new paperboard consisting 
of a homogeneous blend of virgin pulp- 
woods. Through advanced new tech- 
niques this revolutionary new product 
offers substantial economies and meets 
a wide range of packaging requirements. 

New North-Brite Blended Paperboard 
is proving itself outstandingly as a more 
economical medium for packaging many 
products where quality characteristics, 
appearance and assured purity of raw 
material are essential. 

Development of specialized processes 
for production of efficient, lower cost 
paperboards is but one of the countless 
ways in which Packaging Corporation’s 
concept of Planned Packaging produces 
better packaging ... more sales. Whether 
your requirements are large or small, 
regional or national, we welcome the 
opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE + EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products - Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards + Plastics 
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“‘l remember when we first 


moved here, we were worried 


about there not being anyone 
for the kids to play with. Now, 
sometimes I feel as though I’m 


running a day camp.” 


New York is city-sized devel- 
opments springing up over- 
night where potato fields used 
to be; shingled communities 
being carved into woodland 
hills; tidy Cape Cods filling 
the empty village lots. And 
growing with the suburbs in 
the suburbs —at a faster rate 
than the suburbs themselves 
—is The New York Times. In 
town, out of town, it serves 
New Yorkers with the most 
news, sells them with the most 
advertising. New York is The 
New York Times. 


FLY*CC ASTAL 


He 

may 

get the 
message 
here, 


but... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


In your next advertising campaign, plan to take advan- how many different Yellow Pages directories you select, 

tage of the unique selling power of the Yellow Pages. For details on how the Yellow Pages fits into your 

The same selling message you deliver in other advertis- advertising-selling plan, contact 

ing media will reach your best prospects via the Yellow your National Yellow Pages Serv- NATIONAL 

Pages — the people who are ready to buy. ice representative through your YELLOW PAGES 
And you can choose from over 4,000 different Yellow Bell Telephone Business Office. SERVICE 

Pages directories to sell your precise market. All with ; 

one contact, one contract, one monthly bill — no matter ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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‘We're Selling Utility 
and Quality’ 


A lot of people think C. W. Moss's 
first name was hung on him by wags: 
It’s Cruse. But as newly appointed 
executive v-p of Willys Motors, Inc., 
the youthful Mr. M. isn’t cruising 


= 
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THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


With him it’s always been “full steam 
ahead.” He joined the Kaiser organ- 
ization at Willow Run in ’47, became 
assistant general sales manager of 
Willys when the company was bought 
by Kaiser in 1953. Later he became 
v-p in charge of sales. If you have to 
believe in the product you sell in 


Pepsi’s Marketing 
Concept Man 

Young (39) William C. Durkee has 
long been the sparkle in Pepsi-Cola’s 
marketing mix. In his day he’s suc- 
cessfully handled every possible post 
within the beverage industry, includ- 
ing bottling plant operations, plant 
management and regional managerial 
posts. Since 1958 he’s been marketing 
v-p. Now he’s been pushed further 
up: He’s the new senior v-p, but he’ll 
continue to head the Marketing Divi- 
sion. Said Pepsi president, Herbert 
L. Barnet, in announcing Durkee’s 
promotion: “Pepsi-Cola’s business is 
the business of marketing. This ap- 
pointment is made in recognition of 
the widespread scope of Mr. Durkee’s 
responsibilities and the fact that 14 
v-p’s report on their activities to him.” 
Bill Durkee, comfortable as an old 
shoe, developed the marketing con- 
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order to sell it, Cruse Moss got where 
he is naturally. He'll bend your ear, 
non-stop, for hours about the advan- 
tages of the sturdy line he’s spent 
most of his career selling. Sales have 
been on a steady rise since he stream- 
lined the Willys domestic sales organ- 
ization: Last year domestic sales for 
the first time exceeded the company’s 
historically large export dollar vol- 
ume. Now he'll have responsibility 
for the company’s overseas marketing 
program and its affiliated network of 
foreign assembly and manufacturing 
plants, as well as domestic operations. 
“There’s no question,” he says, “but 
that we have a great potential for ad- 
ditional growth. We're selling utility 
and quality that others can’t match.” 
To keep Willys sales graphs climbing, 
Moss travels constantly (he wishes he 
could do it by Jeep but planes are 
faster). When he’s home he and his 
wife and their three children fre- 
quently watch Mrs. Moss’s movies on 
TV. The former Virginia Patton, she 
was a starlet for Warner Brothers. 

. Moss feels that his engineering 
background — he was graduated from 
Ohio University —has stood him in 
good stead in his sales work. “You 
can’t know too much about what 
youre selling,” he maintains. 


cept at Pepsi, has steadily propelled 
Pepsi sales upwards. Under his di- 
rection the company made its mar- 
keting more efficient by such devices 
as the non-returnable bottle; new 
sales were found in hotels, theaters, 
drugstores and restaurant chains. He 
developed improved, systematic sell- 
ing and service to grocery chains. 
During the decade of the ’50’s the five- 
to-one bottle sales lead held by 
Pepsi’s chief competitor was slashed 
to less than two-to-one. Small wonder 
Bill Durkee has won salaams from 
Pepsi brass. . . . Durkee is married 
to the former Katherine Baker, whom 
he met when he was a student at 
Michigan State College. They were 
married in 1943, have three children 
and live in Manhasset, L.I. Bill works 
hard. But he can play, too: His hob- 
bies include boating, golf and read- 
ing — any and everything. 


when 

you plan 
your next 
campaign 
we'd like 

to be 

on hand 
showing you 
how CCA 
sales-oriented 
displays 
reinforce 
advertising 
and promotion 
at the 

crucial 

point of 
purchase 


Cra CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA « CHICAGO 3 
local service from 125 manufacturing centers 


Vintage cars reproduced in CCA corrugated drive home Brown-Forman’s antique auto theme for Early Times distributor-dealer program. 


folding cartons - 


shipping containers - 


paperboard - Sefton fibre cans - point-of-purchase displays - molded plastics 


what’s the sense 
ina 
city 
fence 


the Charlotte TV MARKET is First in the Southeast with 651,300 Homes* 


Building a fence around a city makes as much sense as using the 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area concept of market evaluation. 
Proving the point: Atlanta and Miami have SMSA populations of 


1,017,188 and 935,047. The Charlotte SMSA population is 272,111 by 


comparison .. . BUT the total Charlotte TV Market is first in the Southeast 


with 651,300 TV Homes.* 


Nailing it down: WBTV delivers 55.3% more TV Homes than Charlotte Station ‘‘B.’’**: 


é be ue . 


—“y ATLANTA * NEW ORLEANS 
ust | CHARLOTTE aaa” Ei 
S| (Peer Lesiuand| || cet | ——a— | ere 


* Television Magazine—1961 


** ARB 1960 Coverage Study— 
Average Daily Total Homes Delivered 


CHANNEL 3 CHARLOTTE / JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Represented Nationally by Television Advertising (TAR } Representatives, Inc. 
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WHY NOT 


A SECOND 
SALES FORCE? 


Every sales executive wants more brand-new customers. He needs 


them: to survive, to grow, to profit. But developing new business 
today is vastly different from order-taking. It demands different 
strategy, new tactics, special people. It requires a specialized 
“twin sales force—one that sells and is managed separately, 
that is compensated differently—for making nothing but cold- 
turkey sales calls . . . Here George N. Kahn, marketing and sales 
development consultant, tells why the twin sales force is needed 
to get new business. Here he explores the new-customer problem, 
exposes the sacred cows of market development, and outlines a 


proved plan for selling mew accounts. 
(continued on next page) 
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WHY NOT 
A SECOND 
SALES FORCE? 


How do you get new accounts? 

Every sales executive wants them. 
Every sales manager pleads with his 
men to go out and get them. But few 
seem to acquire them in appreciable 
numbers 

Once in a while your salesman does 
find himself at the right place, at the 
right time—and before he knows why 
or wherefore he has sold a formerly 
impenetrable prospect. Once in a 
while you come up with a hot prod- 
uct and, until your competitors catch 
up, you sell prospects who aren’t your 
regular customers. 

But for most marketers the rate of 
acquisition of new customers is like 
the movement of a glacier — virtually 
imperceptible. Your business lives on 
reorders from a handful of accounts, 
on the loyalty of a tiny portion of 
your possible customers. 

You know this is dangerous living. 
You want badly to alter the situation. 
But nothing you say or do brings new 
accounts at a satisfactory clip. What's 
the problem? 

It's not just one problem but sev- 
eral. It is a failure to understand that 
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developing new accounts is a far dif- 
ferent job in the sixties from what it 
was throughout most of the fifties. It 
is a failure to discern that market de- 
velopment today demands new ap- 
proaches to sales organization and 
sales method. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, it is the stranglehold on the sales 
executive's mind of assumptions and 
beliefs which have become obsolete 
and wrong. 

Let’s expose some of the sacred 
cows — those outmoded and unac- 
ceptable beliefs that are the principal 
obstacles to successful market devel- 
opment. Let me outline ten new prin- 
ciples that refute the popular notions 
of how to get new business: 


1. The sales development tech- 
niques that have been effective in the 
past, or that are working for your 
competitors, will probably not do the 
same for you any longer. 

Tried and true sales methods are 
no longer adequate. Today's intense 
competition demands a new-business 
strategy that will make your company 
and product highly visible amid the 
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general clutter and sameness of com- 
petitive promotion. 


2. Increased advertising will not, 
of itself, produce new customers on 
a large scale. 


With today’s enormous volume of 
advertising the noise level is so high 
that vour advertising will not be fully 
effective unless it is strongly rein- 
forced at the personal sales level. 


3. Overcoming product ignorance, 
through more and better education 
of salesmen, distributors, dealers, and 
consumers, is not the really important 
job in selling. 

So many managements are on an 
education jag. They want to teach 
everyone what is so apparent to them 
—“Our product is superior.” What 
these managements seem to have for- 
gotten, however, is that people will 
be interested in the product only if 
they believe that by using it they will 
get more of what they really want — 
income, profits, or satisfactions, as the 
case may be. And people will believe 
this only if the ends they seek have 
been demonstrated to be achievable. 

Salesmen will want to learn new 
sales methods only after they have 
seen these methods produce new and 
large-scale orders. Distributors and 
dealers will handle and push your 
product only after they have seen 
that there is an active and growing 
demand for it at profitable prices. 

For educational efforts to be effec- 
tive, therefore, the student must first 
be motivated by rewards of learning 
made clear and unmistakable through 
concrete actions rather than verbal 
pictures and promises. 


4. Selling effort should not be con- 
centrated only on your immediate 
customers and prospects. 

This might have ‘been all right 
when your product had few competi- 
tors from which it clearly differed in 


many features. It is myopic, how- 
ever, not to see that today your cus- 
tomers and your customers’ customers 
really believe most competitive brands 
of a product are similar in all im- 
portant respects. It isa complete mis- 
take to believe that distributor and 
dealer interest and loyalty can be ob- 
tained, as in the past, purely on the 
basis of product features. 

In the sixties such interest and 
loyalty can be achieved only by pro- 
viding these intermediaries with a 
package of services in which the prod- 
uct is only one, and not the most im- 
portant, part. And a very large part 


of this package must be significant 
and demonstratable help in moving 
the product out of warehouses and off 
shelves. You can no longer afford to 
neglect your customers’ customers but 
must direct a substantial part of your 
total sales effort at them. 


5. A new and technically superior 
product or model will not suffice to 
expand sales and bring in numerous 
new accounts. 

Technical superiority is of little in- 
terest to distributors and dealers 
unless it also means increased sales 
and profits for them, without much 
additional expense and effort. If a 
new product or model is really to get 
off the ground, your distributors and 
dealers must be shown that a high 
level and active demand for the prod- 
uct exists, and that you are going to 
expand this demand by intense and 
direct promotion among their cus- 
tomers. 

Launching a new model or product 
successfully, then, requires a flanking 
operation which, in effect, motivates 
a second party to do the knocking on 
your customer's door, put his foot in, 
and sell for you. 


6. Your present sales force cannot 
sell the new product along with the 
rest of the line. 


First, no salesman will jeopardize 
his relationship with an account by 
pressing hard for adoption of a new 
product. Instead, the typical sales- 
man will make the presentation for 
the product to one or two customers 
as a trial. When these customers re- 
ply: “Sounds okay, Joe, but let me 
see how it goes someplace else, before 
I jump into it,” the salesman will feel 
that he has done what could be done. 
Then he will adopt the wait-and-see 
attitude while he concentrates on sell- 
ing the standard product line. 

Second, your salesmen may have 
been able to do justice to a new prod- 
uct when your line was small and 
narrow. Today, however, with your 
line including a great many items and 
models, salesmen just do not have 
enough time. Any time and effort de- 
voted to the new product reduces that 
available for older, more surely sala- 
ble items. ’ 


In effect, there is little or no excess 
capacity in your field sales force to- 
day. Consequently, sales of a new 
product can be made only at the 
expense of older ones’ sales. 


7. Your sales force is not really 
covering the market. 

So many new accounts never get 
on the books. Why? Because many 
prospects or influences are never con- 
tacted, or they are contacted too in- 
frequently for any impression to be 
made. Your salesmen concentrate on 
existing customers—friendly, hospita- 
ble customers — as long as they can 
earn enough by doing so. Life is so 
much more pleasant and easy this 
way. 

But even if they don’t do this, even 
if they try to obtain new accounts, 
most companies simply haven't the 
manpower to cover all prospects and 

(continued on page 96) 


GEORGE N. KAHN ‘is president of 
a firm that provides industry with 
a unique market and sales de- 
velopment service. George N. 
Kahn Co., Inc., headquartered in 
New York and operating through- 
out the U.S., is designed to serve 
as the new business department 
of its clients’ marketing opera- 
tions. As such, it not only creates 
plans for acquiring new business 
but actually implements these 
plans in the field with its own 
Marketing Task Force. It develops 
marketing and sales plans; col- 
lects and analyzes market infor- 
mation, and provides the facts 
needed for effective planning. 


Sales 


Management 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR: 
What's in It for Marketers? 


A world’s fair is a heady combination of bombast and beauty, 
idealistic ambition and hard-headed business sense. For mar- 
keters it can be a gold mine of 70 million consumer reactions 
— an opportunity for market research, increased corporate 
prestige as well as some direct selling. And it will cost them 
each something between $10,000 and $25 million to get in. 


LIEBMANN BREWERIES PAVILION will sell its Rheingold beer from restaurants 
at both the ground and top levels of the proposed structure, and spectators 
can get @ bird’s-eye view of the fair grounds from its 80 foot tower. 
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World’s Fair fever is abroad in the 
land. Promoters from both Seattle and 
New York are out trumpeting the 
glories of their forthcoming spectacu- 
lars. They sing the praises of “Man in 
the Space Age” and “Man’s Achieve- 
ments in an Expanding Universe,” the 
respective themes of the two upcom- 
ing fairs. 

The World’s Fair bug is probably 
one of the most contagious in exist- 
ence. The excitement that the New 
York species has already generated 
promises to make the 1964 event the 
biggest collection of companies ever 
assembled at one fair. 

Large and small, consumer and in- 
dustrial products, foreign and domes- 
tic—they'll all be there selling their 
corporate personalities to an estimated 
70 million visitors. But besides pro- 
jecting their corporate images, they'll 
have the opportunity to do some direct 
selling and market research. 

With the deadline only three years 
away—a tight schedule as world’s fairs 
go—the American giants are busily lay- 
ing plans. General Motors Corp. has 
signed for seven acres in the transpor- 
tation area, and according to fair Presi- 
dent Robert Moses, the company is 
planning to spend over $25 million on 
its exhibit—more than three times the 
cost of its 1939 hit, Futurama. 

Foreign competitors regard the 
World’s Fair as the gateway to Ameri- 
can markets, and they eye that esti- 


mated attendance figure hungrily. The 
success of Heineken’s beer at the ’39 
fair and its subsequent sales success in 
the U.S. stand as an inspiration to 
European marketers. 

Money will flow like water. Mayor 
Robert Wagner estimated that fair visi- 
tors will spend from $6 to $8 billion 
in New York City. The Fair Corp. 
alone will spend some $157 million, 
and individual exhibitors are expected 
to bring the total expenditures well 
above the $500-million mark. 

With all this excitement surround- 
ing the big stars and the big spenders, 
what does the fair mean to the small 
and medium-size companies? Many 
would like to participate, and in some 
cases they can buy in as part of a 
group for as little as $10,000. But 
what would they be buying? For that 
matter, what does the fair offer mar- 
keters of any size? 


> One thing it offers them is a chance 
to hit 70 million consumers from one 
booth. The first year of the fair is ex- 
pected to turn out 40 million specta- 
tors; the second should bring another 
30 million. They'll come not only from 
the U.S., but from all parts of the 
globe. The estimates, incidentally, 
were made by the same organization 
that predicted the attendance at the 
Brussels World’s Fair. Their figures 
then were a million or so shy of the 
40 million plus who actually showed 
up. And Brussels broke all previous 
fair attendance records. 

But these 70 million consumers will 
not come with the intention of buying, 
and the fair officials will not allow 
much stress to be placed on selling. 
While there will be some order taking 
and some selling, the commercial as- 
pects of the fair will be played down. 
Spectators will come to be entertained 
and, to a lesser degree, to be edu- 
cated. 

Companies will be expected in some 
way to reflect the central theme, 
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FAIR GROUNDS at Flushing Meadow are represented by a scale model (above) 
in the administration building. The map (below) of the 646 acre site shows the 
leasable areas, the lake area, roads, and primary and secondary bus routes. 


“Man’s Achievements in an Expand- 
ing Universe,” symbolized by the 135 
ft. high stainless steel Unisphere pre- 
sented to the Fair Corp. by United 
States Steel. (The Unisphere appears 
in a stylized version on facing page.) 

As Thomas J. Deegan, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, pointed out 
recently at a meeting of the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York, partici- 
pating U.S. companies will also bear 
the patriotic burden of showing what 
the free enterprise system can do. The 
USSR is expected to attend. At every 
other fair in which the U.S. and Rus- 
sia have exhibited, the inevitable com- 
parisons are made between the accom- 
plishments of the communist world 
and those of the leading capitalist so- 
ciety. This one will be no different. 
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Selling at the Fair 
No matter how educational or en- 
tertaining the exhibits will be, from 
the company point of view, the justifi- 
cation for participation in the fair will 
be the sales function. Everyone will 
have something to sell. 
Some, like IBM, will sell the cor- 
porate image in an educational exhibit. 
Some companies with consumable 
products, such as Liebmann Breweries, 
Inc., makers of Rheingold beer, will 
sell their products from a restaurant or 
bar. Still others will make provisions 
to take orders, accept down payments 
or even make deliveries from their 
World’s Fair exhibits. 
Coca-Cola Co., for example, was re- 
orted originally as planning to make 
focal retail deliveries from its pavilion, 
(continued on page 104) 
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Giant General 


Merchandise Chains in ‘61 


Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery Ward and J. C. Penney represent the lion’s share of the general 


merchandise, mail order business. Add the $515 million of W. T. Grant, which now includes 


itself in the general merchandise-department store category, and it’s a $7.455-billion market. 


Sears, Ward and Penney combined 
sales for 1959 were $6.94 billion. 

If you stop to figure the relative 
cost of selling your share of this mulkti- 
billion-dollar volume on a basis of one 
store at a time, you soon see the ad- 
vantages of selling to the giants. 

For instance, at an annual average 
of $200,000 (once considered by a 
manufacturer as a good outlet), it 
would take 34,700 stores to equal this 
combined volume of the three giant 


chains 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Or figured another way, it would 
take 6,940 stores—each doing an av- 
erage of $1 million a year—to match 
the volume of the three retail giants. 

Despite this sales volume, some 
manufacturers and their sales execu- 
tives still decline to sell these outlets. 

Some reasons for not selling these 
giants are no longer valid. At one 
time, other stores, wholesalers and 
jobbers refused to buy merchandise 
from sources which sold to the mail 
order houses and their retail outlets. 


While old fears still persist, thousands 
of manufacturers are today selling the 
big retailers without any loss of 
patronage from the smaller or inde- 
pendent stores. This fear is obsolete. 

The list of well-known, advertised 
brands on sale in the big chains is too 
long to give here. These brands are 
continually sold without attempted re- 
taliation from independent or smallei 
dealers. 

Other manufacturers do not wish to 
sell to the giant chains exclusively 


How Should Salesmen Sell Department 


Is the department store your market? How long is it 
since you have taken a good look at your sales organization 
to reorganize its approach to the modern department 
store? Have you kept it up-to-date with the revolution 
that has occurred in these stores? Are you—and your 
salesmen—aware that better than 50% of the business of 
many stores is done in the branches today, and that some 
of the main stores are practically withering on the vine? 
What do your salesmen do about covering the branches? 

Please don’t get the idea from these questions that we 
think the answers are simple ones. They aren't, or every 
sales organization would have supplied them long ago. 

There is the problem of time. With so many modern 
department stores strung out from here to breakfast, how 
is the salesman to find time enough to make four or five 
or six calls where one used to do the trick? 

There is the problem of expense. The cost of keeping 
a salesman in the territory is already high enough, without 
adding the cost of getting him around to the suburbs 
as well as to the marketing centers. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the problem of 
diplomacy. Particularly in the specialty stores, the buyer 
may not want you to meet branch store managers for 
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fear of interference. The branch managers are constantly 
complaining to the main store buyer that they are not 
adequately stocked; it will do you no good if your salesmen 
simply pick up this complaint and relay it back to the 
buyer. The result will be an order that branch managers 
are, under no circumstances, to see salesmen. 

One sales manager describes his way of meeting this 
problem with Saks Fifth Avenue branches. Whenever he 
is on the West Coast he makes a point of dropping in at 
the Saks Beverly Hills store. He looks over the departments 
where his merchandise is sold. He notes the stock. He 
has a chat with the store manager. He is particularly 
careful, however, to act like a distinguished visitor and 
not like a salesman. He doesn’t give the manager a sales 
talk; instead he asks him for his views on styling, quality 
of merchandise, customer satisfaction, stock, pricing and 
local selling conditions. All this is done in a very informal 
manner. And he listens. Then he is in a position to bring 
valuable information about the Beverly Hills market for 
his specific product back to the buyer, without having her 
feel that he is interfering with her rightful prerogatives. 

Saks Fifth Avenue may be an extreme case. Its branches 
are nation-wide instead of being merely suburban satellites. 


since they feel that this kind of sell- 
ing relinquishes too much marketing 
control to a single buyer. This mar- 
keting control would include price, 
distribution product design, product 
changes, competitive challenges and 
product identity. Another objection is 
similar to that of many manufacturers 
in selling to the Government—that is, 
putting all your production of eggs 
into one basket. Some manufacturers 
feel this is stagnating or else makes 
you too vulnerable to sudden changes 


Photo Courtesy of Chain Store Age 


in policy. These objections are indi- 
vidual problems that must be decided 
in the light of individual goals and 
needs. 

As is well known, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. is the giant of the giants with 
sales nearly four times its nearest com- 
petitor’s. For the year ending January 
31, 1961, Sears’ sales were $4.2 bil- 
lion (est.). In addition to a subsidi- 
ary in Canada and several manufac- 
turing plants, Sears owns Allstate In- 
surance Co. which wrote a total pre- 


How to Sell the Giants 


THE NEW WARD’S—This modern store 
interior typifies Ward’s new outlook on 
spending and expansion. Since 1957 
Ward's has opened 51 full-line depart- 
ment stores. Most are in the suburbs. 


mium volume of $438.5 million in 
1959. 

Historically, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., has been Sear’s big competi- 
tor. But for the year ending February 
3, 1961, J. C. Penney Company’s sales 
of $1.47 billion (est.) topped Ward's 
sales of $1.25 billion (est.). 


In any effort to place merchandise 
on counters of Sears, Ward, Penney, 
Grant or other stores, the first prin- 
ciple to recognize is: The store man- 
ager is the key man. 

The store manager's position, au- 
tonomy, buying authority and attitude 
toward visits from suppliers vary from 
company to company; but after the 
original sale he is the contact in all 
three of the big houses and he must 
be approached and serviced in har- 
mony with company policies. 

As we take up each company, we 
will attempt to explain these policy 
differences so far as dealing with sales- 
men is concerned. 

While one company welcomes sup- 
plier calls, another frowns on them, 


So, however, are the branches of Peck & Peck, Best & Co., 
Lord & Taylor and other stores. It’s obvious that the 
approach your salesmen make to the branches must be 
geared carefully and exactly to the way the store is 
organized. 

Some stores, such as Macy’s Kansas City, are centrally 
controlled—with assistants in the branch stores working 
under the direction of the buyers in the mainstore. This 
does not mean that your men can feel their work is 
finished when they have seen the buyer in downtown 
Kansas City; they should get his permission for branch 
calls and his guidance as to how they can best help him 
by such calls. 

Bamberger’s New Jersey is making every effort to 
introduce an “equal-store” concept to its 7-store operation. 
This organization, according to its president, David L. 
Yunich, spent 15 years operating on the basis of a mother 
hen and her chicks before arriving at its current operational 
status. It’s no wonder that such a step should be taken, 
with single Bamberger units, such as Paramus, grossing 
better than $15 million annually. 

As President Yunich puts it, “Our buyers had both 
administrative and selling responsibilities in our major 


Stores and Suburban Branches? 


By JAMES C. CUMMING* 


store in Newark, in addition to buying responsibilities for 
all stores, branches as well as main. As we increased the 
number and size of our stores, buyers more and more were 
forced to handle branch responsibilities with their left 
hands. It didn’t suit our purpose to take buyers abruptly 
out of the selling area, or remove them completely from 
the main store, as others have done. Still, we had outgrown 
the ability to give a squeaking wheel more grease. We 
were no longer able to get by merely plugging holes.” 

So Bamberger’s has relieved its “all-store” executives 
from day-to-day main store responsibilities. This covers all 
officials from the president down to assistant buyers. A 
new store position has been created, filled by merchan- 
dising-selling people. In each store there are m-s group 
managers and m-s department managers, who work in 
cooperation with the all-store buyers, but report through 
the store merchandising-selling manager to the store 
manager. They have buying authority, and your salesmen 
should call on them. 

Because the Bamberger plan may be widely copied by 
other department stores faced with similar problems of 


* Vice President, Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 
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(continued) 


but the astute district manager or sup- 
plier’s salesman can always find a good 
reason—an honest and sincere reason— 
for a visit with a Sears, Ward, Penney 
or Grant store manager. 

Whoever this supplier representa- 


tive mav be 


1. He can keep store managers in- 
formed about the merchandise, even 
though it bears a buyer's private label. 
He can keep store managers posted 
on how the product or line is going 
elsewhere. He can point out the dif- 
ferent qualities or selling features of 
his company’s product, no matter 
whether it carries a supplier's or dis- 


sales people better understand the 
product. 


3. He can check reliability and ac- 
curacy of warehouse shipments to the 
chains, and perhaps cut shipping er- 
rors by several appreciable points. 

4. He can simply make friends of 
each store manager and can make him- 
self known to the store sales person- 
nel without the slightest intent to dis- 
obey company rules about visiting 
salesmen. 

The second principle is: The big 
chains prefer to buy as near the point- 
of-purchase as practicable. This is 
true of Sears, Wards, and several other 


the furniture which mail order stores 
sell on the Pacific coast is now manu- 
factured there, and to buyers’ specifi- 
cations. 

Now, let's consider the big chains, 
one at a time. 


The Sears Colossus 


Sears does not relish calls by sup- 
pliers’ salesmen or branch managers 
on its store managers. 

“We prefer to handle the buying at 
the parent organization,” explains a 
Sears official. “Yet I know of no law 
which prevents a local salesman or 
branch manager from making friends 
with one of our store managers and 
getting him to push sales of the sup- 
plier’s merchandise.” 

The proper way to initiate a sale to 
Sears is to study competitive merchan- 


tributor’s brand 
groups. 
, . 


2. He can bring sales manuals 


sales data, information to help store as important. 


But to Penney’s, point of 
origin of merchandise does not seem 
A high percentage of 


dise, to develop a plan, select the 
right buyer, and approach him with 
vour proposition. A store manager to 
whom vou have shown your merchan- 
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continued 


rganization, it may help you to note these additional 
points brought up by Bamberger’s president. 

“In a chain operation the buyer only buys. He doesn't 
oncern himself with profit and volume problems. 

“In our operation, the buyer has these prime responsi- 
bilities, and, therefore, prime authority in these areas for 
his departments. He is the merchandise procurement and 
planning officer in his merchandise area for all stores 
He has prime responsibility in his area for sales promotion. 
for selection and for the pricing of goods. The buver 
must visit the selling floor in each of our stores periodically. 
He must learn consumer buying habits in each location to 
help in the proper projection of merchandise.” 

Day-to-day departmental selling duties are assumed by 
the merchandising-selling people, Yunich points out. They 
are the hubs at the individual-store level in the same 
sense that the buyer remains the hub at the all-store 


level. They are responsible for the flow of goods from the 


warehouse or from the manufacturer to the selling floor. 
Also, they are responsible for the selling operation and 
for selling personnel. 

The relationship between the buyer and the m-s person 
is controlled by an extensive listing of prime and coordin- 
ite responsibilities and jurisdictions, according to Yunich 
[he buyer has the responsibility for pricing in his 
departments, but the m-s people have coordinate respon- 
sibility. If the buyer makes a decision on pricing, he must 
inform the m-s people and discuss the matter with them. 

K. Wade Bennett, director of personnel and labor 
relations at Bamberger’s, makes another point: “It is 
possible for a buyer to make a decision relinquishing prime 
authority over selection and pricing if a particularly 
experienced person happens to be the m-s group manager 
or department manager at the store level. Still, the buyer 
remains responsible for the profit and volume performance 
of his departments.” 
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What Bamberger’s is doing now, Bullock’s in Los Angeles 
has always done—only more so. From the time the first 
branch, Bullock’s Wilshire, was opened, each branch store 
has had its own independent management and buyers. 
The buyers in the different branches have actually been 
encouraged by top management to compete with each 
other. Now comes an announcement that Bullock’s has 
started a program of periodic meetings among the buyers 
for its various stores, aimed at better coordination of 
effort. However, it has been specifically stated by Bullock’s 
that the new program will not result in group buying, and 
that no manufacturer can think that now he can sell all 
Bullock’s stores by selling one. 

There’s one common denominator in all these differ- 
ences and in all the changes that are going on in 
department store organization. The place where your 
products are sold is as important as the place where they 
are bought. And if you want to argue back that the retail 
selling floor is more important to vou than the buyer's 
office we'll agree with you 100%. 

Only where your merchandise is sold, in the main 
store or in the branch store, can your salesmen: 


1. Assist in the training of sales people on how best to 
sell your products. 

2. See that your merchandise is properly displayed, 
within the limits of store policies. 

3. Observe stock conditions and help avoid out-of-stock 
situations by tactful suggestions through the right channels. 


4. Check local preferences as to styling, pricing and 
quality. 


5. Stage special promotions such as fashion shows or 
demonstrations. 


These are all functions you regarded as important when 
the main store was the only store. They are still important. 
The time and expense problems involved in performing 
them will be met by the increased volume that results 
when you guide your salesmen to an intelligent and 
aggressive cultivation of the branches. ® 
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Your richest sales opportunity! 


U.S. population and sales are growing fastest in 


Family Weekly markets 


The story of Family Weekly is a story of successful = 
growth! More distributing newspapers, more middle Now Reaching 
markets, more circulation in Nielsen B and C coun- Over 5 Million 
ties... year after year! ‘ Famiien Woenty 


The red section of this Sales Management table 
defines the principal area of Family Weekly’s grow- 
ing coverage, in 25,000 — 250,000 population cities and 
their marketing areas. IN EVERY DIVISION WITHIN . 
THIS AREA, PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION AND THE LARGEST MARKET IN THE WORLD 
RETAIL SALES GAINS EXCEED THE U.S. AVERAGE! THAT CAN BE COVERED IN SUCH DEPTH 
The national circulation pattern of Family Weekly, BY A SINGLE ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
through selected newspapers, has been carefully de- . 
signed to complement effectively, economically and Family Weekly 
in color the heavy “top market” concentrations of Leonard 8. Davidew, Pubiieher 
other national media. When you add Family Weekly seein ipateaipaiatiaiand eaateiaiabitedeuameeel 
to your advertising schedule, you add deep coverage 153 Worth Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
of a big, fast-growing segment of your sales potential NEW YORK + DETROIT + CLEVELAND 
that cannot be efficiently penetrated any other way! LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Local TV Program 
Exercises Prerogative, 


Gets Syndicated 


“It’s so much easier to exercise when you have 
company,” wrote one active member of the grow- 

‘ ing Debbie Drake audience—and thereby hangs 
the tale of a local success that became international. 
Debbie, a physical fitness expert who preaches what 
she practices, provides good company. For 15 
minutes a day her intensely participating audience 
does knee bends, scissor kicks and assorted dips, 
twists and turns at home—with Debbie’s television 
supervision. 


The first Debbie Drake show was produced at 
WISH-TV, Corinthian’s Indianapolis station, in 
January, 1960. It was an overnight, overweight 
success. Syndicated, Debbie is now dishing out 
calorie counsel and beauty tips in 56 U. S. markets 

and overseas. She has been featured in TV Guide, 
Parade, the New York Sunday News, and other 
publications. “To Tell the Truth” and ““What’s My 
Line” enjoyed visits. Esquire is quoting her advice 
in a book on exercise and diet. Her syndicated 
newspaper column starts this fall. 


Living, breathing, beautiful proof of the merits 
of exercise and wholesome diet, Debbie is also 
proof of Corinthian’s belief in the merits of local 
programming, the encouragement and provision 


of facilities for local talent in all our markets. In Responsibility in Broadcasting 
Debbie’s case, we didn’t start out to build a 


syndicated show; we just wanted a well-rounded 7 Et CORINTHIAN 
local program. Things got nicely out of hand. : F ‘ 
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STATILIOMS 


dise may send your samples to Chi- 
cago for checking, testing and investi- 
gation. If they meet all of Sears’ re- 
quirements and seem to have selling 
possiblities, a contract may be nego- 
tiate 

Remember, if Sears buyers have 
been selling your type of merchandise, 
they may know more about sources for 
it than you do. The company has a 
testing department with 180 people 
working year-around to learn about 
merchandise. Here, machines bat 
baseballs until they fall apart; other 
machines test fabric, dye fastness, 
launderability. Still others open and 
close refrigerator doors or turn light 
switches on and off until a breakdown 
occurs. In presenting merchandise to 
Sears, it’s far better to be conservative 
than over-enthusiastic in your claims. 

When you approach Sears, learn to 
think in colossal terms. Even the 
company’s smallest department en- 
joys a $20-million sales volume, its 
largest, $200 million, while the aver- 
age is $60 million per department. 
Remembering that Marshall Field & 
Co.—whose proud boast is it is “the 
cathedral of stores” — did only $234 
million for 1959, you see that when 
you start to sell Sears (with its 1960 
sales of more than $4 billion), you’re 
playing for keeps. If you're unwilling 
to play for high stakes, then Sears 
may not be for you. 


> Because Sears is such a tremendous 
buyer, few manufacturers can afford 
to miss a share of Sears’ business. 
Where the Sears private brands—such 
as Allstate, Tower, Kenmore and 
others—are used on merchandise, the 
manufacturer has no choice but to 
produce under the Sears brands. 
Often the manufacturer’s own adver- 
tised brand must be altered, improved, 
restyled, or sold in a less-expensive 
package than the advertised brand. 

In some lines, Sears is plainly not 
interested in manufacturers’ brands 
but is glad to negotiate for basically 
the same article with the Sears special 
brand on it. Or at other times the 
exact same article with a different 
name and finish is sold by both the 
manufacturer under his name and by 
Sears under its private brand. There 
is a tremendous opportunity here to 
keep many a plant busy by produc- 
ing Sears brands, similar to or ex- 
actly like an advertised brand. 

To improve or add selling values 
to its present merchandise, Sears has 
a large research and development de- 
partment (separate from its testing 
lab). Sears buyers will lend an at- 
tentive ear to responsible manufactur- 
ers’ ideas for product improvement or 
better packaging, for selling sets or 
multiple units, or ideas which will in- 


sure larger sales for any legitimate 
reason. 


Ward's Bets on Big Growth Areas 

Montgomery Ward & Co., affec- 
tionately known in Chicago as Monkey 
Wards, is second largest of the mail 
order retail-store group but is a poor 
second with 1959 sales at $1.25 bil- 
lion as compared with Sears’ more 
than $4 billion. 

Reversing its recent “Averyism” of 
standing still, Ward’s is putting its 
money into new stores in city or sub- 
urban areas destined to achieve a 
population growth of at least 20% 
during the next decade. Ward’s ex- 
pansion is scheduled for these big- 
growth areas. 

In 1959, Ward’s spent $36 million 
for new properties which included 
new stores, as well as distribution 
center facilities at Kansas City, San 
Leandro and Oakland. It began 1960 
with unexpended capital appropria- 
tions totalling $47 million. 

Since 1957, Ward has opened 51 
full-line, modern department stores, 
with 23 such stores scheduled for 
opening by spring 1961. Other addi- 
tions are nine home-furnishings and 
hard-line stores, and five distribution 
centers. This will bring the total of 
Ward’s retail operations to 543, with 
609 catalog or order stores, and mail 
order houses at Chicago, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Portland and Baltimore. 

Its new stores are distributed as 
follows: four in downtown centers, 51 
in shopping centers, two in free- 
standing locations with parking facili- 
ties, and three free-standing stores 
adjacent to shopping centers. 

Ward’s buying policies follow, in 
many ways, the typical mail order 
routine with one buying organization 
set up to serve both the store man- 
agers and the catalog operation. 

In a never-ending search for new 
items and improved products to sell, 
Ward buyers are alert to opportunities 
for profitable promotions. 

Recently a scientist with a small 
laboratory in a Chicago suburb came 
to Ward's Chicago office with word of 
a new roof coating which combined 
butyl rubber and roof paint, an 
achievement others had attempted. 
The Ward buyers saw possibilities in 
the product, visited the plant, helped 
the man get financing, organized a 
factory, and eventually put the prod- 
uct on the market via Ward catalogs 
and retail stores. 

While Ward has a number of priv- 
ate labels, it is open-minded about 
promotional tie-ups with advertising 
lines. A recent successful tie-up was 
with Aluminum Corp. of America on 
its Alcoa acoustical products. Others 


(continued on page 112) 
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| CHEMICAL ENGINEERING SALES FILE A 
| Re: Knowing the ayer 


“What can I do to make sure’my salesmen (and my advertising) 


and buyi ing power for my product?” DO THIS: Write for 


- your copy of pertinent new booklet . Lhe Lechnical Decision- 


qT 
| get acquainted vale the taen who hive the -necd, knowledge 
Ht 
| 
e 


his buying command in the 
$59-billion Chemical Process 
Industries. Get to know him 
intimately...his technical 
responsibilities, his ttle levels, his 
job functions, his influence 
in decision-making. 
Available only from 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING, 
McGraw-Hill. 

330 W. 42d St, 

: New York 26 
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“Maker in the CPI.” See for sae lt who he 1s. Check on - 
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MARKETS 


air cargo rates 
reduced to Europe 


PRICES 


more pressure 
from Washington 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Marketers who have traditionally found it too expensive to dis- 
tribute their products to Europe by air should take another 
look—and soon. New rates were recently agreed on, at Inter- 
national Air Transport Assn. meeting in Montreal. They provide 
for substantial rate cuts on nearly all weights and types of 
eastbound freight. Here's how the rate setup changed: 


e All but 12 of the many present commodity rates have been 
abandoned. Whereas close to 75% of Europe-bound air freight 
now goes under commodity rates, the new structure will allow 
that amount to go under general cargo rates, 


e A system of "weight breaks" has been instituted on general 
cargo so that there will be seven volume discount categories 
between minimum and maximum loads, instead of the present two. 


e General cargo rates have been drastically lowered. Cuts 
range from about 20% to over 50%, depending on weight class. 


e Rates have been cut in some of the 12 commodity classes. 


Note this example of lowered general cargo rates: Under 45 
kilos (100 lbs.)—down from $2.81/kilo to $2.20; and 500 to 
1,000 kilos—down from $1.83/kilo to 80c. . . . Willis G. Lips- 
comb, v-p of traffic and sales for Pan Am, expects the new rates 
{to go into effect Sept. 1, if approved on time) will increase 
transatlantic cargo volume 50% in the first full year. Others 
feel his estimate is modest, that the new rates will make Europe 
a more accessible market ina big way. 


If there had been any doubts that price rises would be greeted 
with a strongly unfavorable reaction by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, the President's recent special message to Congress should 
have cleared them up. Long known to be dead set against price 
(and wage) hikes ("Do You Dare Raise Prices," SM, May 5, 1961), 
President Kennedy re-emphasized this in his speech: 


"As recovery progresses, there will be temptations to seek un- 
justified price and wage increases. These we cannot afford. 
They will only handicap our efforts to compete abroad and to 
achieve full recovery here at home. Labor and management must 
—and I am confident that they will—pursue responsible wage 
and price policies in these critical times. I look to the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Labor-Management Policy to give a 
strong lead in that direction." 


As of now, nobody is quite sure what makes a price rise "unjusti- 
fied," exactly what would happen if prices were to be raised, 
and just how far down the commodity list the President's interest 
extends. But one thing is certain—the Advisory Committee is a 
tough group that won't sit still. 
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. NEWSLETTER (continued) 
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ETHICS Pay attention to the Dept. of Commerce's newly formed Business 
Ethics Advisory Council. It has a broad blueprint for action, 

Commerce group If the 26-man group follows the trail marked out by Government 

bears watching planners, it will range over such subjects as "pressure selling," 
product pricing, expense accounts, “advertising truthfulness 
and taste." These subjects were listed by Commerce staffers 
as “examples of types of ethical problems" worthy of considera- 
tion. The group picked by Commerce Secretary Hodges includes 
business execs, educators, churchmen. 


Role of the council (it's second meeting will be held a few 
weeks hence) is to advise the Government, possibly devise a 
code of ethics for industry. Hodges told the group: "We have 
no preconceived notions regarding the development of a code of 
ethics or your method of approach, We seek your considered 
opinion as to what tools business and industry can best use to 
pursue its own search for the highest ethnical performance. 
Public confidence in our business community is shaken. Both 
Government and industry are anxious to do everything possible 
to achieve renewed public faith in the ethical ideal of manage- 
ment. I sincerely hope the council will organize itself to look 
into the problem, seek the tools and programs that business 
needs, and finally educate and encourage management to use them." 


Six-man steering committee for the ethics group includes a pair 
of manufacturers: William Decker, board chairman of Corning 
Glass; William T. Gossett, v=-p of Ford Motor. 


LABELING Examine your product labels—for the brink of the law is be- 
coming off limits. Commissioner George P. Larrick of Food & 

legal grey areas Drug Administration is now offering some advice to food mar- 

now turning black keters: Make a full disclosure of a product's ingredients on 
the label even though not now required by law. 


FDA is besieged with complaints from consumers demanding to 
know the precise ingredients in various foods. Confusion arises 
because foods covered by Government standards—salad dressings, 
jams and jellies, canned fruits and vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, etc.—show only the name of the food on the label and not 
specific items, except for "optional" ingredients. In con- 
trast, non-standardized foods—packaged cake mixes, frozen fish 
and vegetables, etc.—must be labeled with "the common name or 
usual name of the food as well as component ingredients, if 
there are two or more." 


But, as with most double standards, theory hasn't always worked 
out in practice, FDA admits. ... Particularly the rising use 
of chemical additives has made consumers highly ingredient- 
conscious. They want to know what's in the product on the shelf 
before they buy it. . .. Note: FDA's Larrick suggests that 
food makers "have an opportunity to win much consumer good will 
by adopting complete ingredient labeling as a company policy" 
on standardized as well as non-standardized foods. 
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TIME is the shape of the imported car market 


Circulation concentration in the top 100 counties for In the 100 U S counties that account 


IMPORTED NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS . 
for 56.7% of all imported new car reg- 


istrations, TIME delivers 58% of its cir- 
life 532% culation—a higher concentration than 
Sports Ilustrated 514% any other magazine of over 500,000. 
U.S. News & World Report 502 % Not surprising. The kind of educated, 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 58.0% 
Holiday 54.2% 


Newsweek ~ 48.8 % open-minded, well-off and on-tiie-go 


Reader's Digest 48.4 % young families who read TIME are just 
Look 43.7% naturally the nation’s best customers 


Better Homes & Gardens 42.9% for imported cars. And a new study of 


Saturday Evening Post 42.3% imported car buyers confirms it: they 
Percentages based on R.L. Polk & Co. 1959 new-car registration data and latest avail- j j i j 

able publishers’ reports: TIME (3/23/59) © Holiday (March 1957) eLife (10/26/59) vote TIME their first choice magazine. 
e Sports Illustrated (3/2/59) © U.S. News & World Report (3/28/58) 

© Newsweek (3/23/59) © Reader's Digest (April 1959) © Look (3/18/58) - —— 


* Better Homes & Gardens (Apri, 1858) Saturday Evening Post G74) | TIME ...TO REACH 2,550,000 TOP-OF-THE-MARKET FAMILIES 
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“How’s that again?” 


“Oh, yes. | said 

that the wo iii! 
studies on the “Problems of Sales Contact" 
the Century Electric and the Yale & 
Towne studies...will interest sales managers 
because they demonstrate that normal sales 


efforts today cannot be expected to cover 


all the buying intluences in a manutacturing 


plant. Also, they show buying influence 


patterns tor each of 99 industrial products.” 


ena d the Century and Yale & Towne studies, write or call Hank Mathias, FACTORY’s 
Manager for copies (LO 4-3000, x2569), McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 


We face a potential marketing log-jam—an overflow in advertising, in new products, and in 


distribution. Note the important implications of this log-jam for the consumer goods marketer.* 


One word can be used to describe 
consumer marketing in the 1960's. 
That word is log-jam. 

e A log-jam in advertising. It has 
been estimated that 1970 will find us 
blessed with as much as $25 billion 
worth of advertising — or more than 
twice what we are now spending. 

e A log-jam in new products. If 
we are really to attain the $800- 
billion economy that is predicted, it 
will be necessary for consumer ex- 
penditures to go up by 40%. This will 
represent many thousands of indi- 
vidual new products as well as an 
increasing number of new foreign 
products in product lines that are 
relatively unscathed as of today. 

e A log-jam in distribution. If we 
think our discount houses and super- 
markets are crowded now, “we ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” 


This log-jam will have a number of 
implications for the sixties: 


1. The pendulum will probably 
swing back toward marketing as an 
art rather than as a science—and put 


* Based on a talk at the Ninth Annual 
Management Conference, University of 
Chicago, March 1961. 


By PETER G. PETERSON 
President, Bell & Howell Co. 


great value on the unique selling idea. 


For much of the fifties we heard a 
great deal of talk about the science 
of marketing. We almost permitted 
ourselves to believe that by measuring 
and analyzing one marketing program 
vs. another, we could somehow distill 
a very good program. 

Experience has told us what our 
common sense could also have told 
us—that the weeding out of a few 
ineffective ideas is no way to be as- 
sured of getting one really good idea. 
Furthermore, common sense tells us 
that as total advertising expenditures 
skyrocket, the greatest threat for a 
product is not being heard at all. 

More and more of our top manage- 
ments are aware of this log-jam and 
sense that they can no longer afford 
the luxury of playing it safe—or of 
avoiding mistakes. Managements will 
and should look with an increasingly 
suspicious eye toward marketing pro- 
grams that are described as “the kind 
that always works” or “the old re- 
liable.” 

Further, management should and 
will insist that marketing programs 
have that indefinable quality of ex- 
citement and news—points of differ- 
ence that make the product seen and 
heard above the high noise level we 
are certainly going to experience. 
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Taking marketing risks by trying 
the untried will more often be the 
order of the day in the sixties. In 
short, ideas—and the people who pro- 
duce ideas—will become highly re- 
spectable again in the next decade. 


2. Unique ways will be devised to 
differentiate brands in the consumer’s 
mind. Often these will have to do 
with services rather than with specific 
product differences. 


If we were to examine consumers’ 
attitudes toward brands in the fifties 
as compared to their attitudes in the 
thirties, we would find a fairly pro- 
found shift has taken place. In the 
thirties, many people would probably 
have rated one or two brands in most 
categories as being the best, and per- 
haps an equal number as being pretty 

oor. 

Not so today. With growing sophis- 
tication, the consumer reasons this 
way: “There are now quite a number 
of big companies in most fields. They 
all pretty much have good-size re- 
search and development operations. 
They all have the resources to move 
pretty quickly. Thus, if any one of a 
half-dozen companies has an edge, it 
is likely to be a very slight and a very 
temporary one.” on 

Put another way, all the products 
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3° LARGEST 
MARKET IN 


ILLINOIS - IOWA 


QUAD-CITIES FACTS: 


270,000 People( <.3*°. ) 


56°/, on Illinois side 


85% Illinois coverage 
only by Argus and Dispatch 


Both evening editions 
No duplication 


QUAD-CITIES LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


and 


MOLINE DISPATCH 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


INSURE YOUR SALES 
FUTURE... 


with W&A Customized Jewelry 
% Sales Campaign Awards 


% Staff Performance and 
Service Awards 


* Gifts for Special Occasions 
% Customer Good Wiil Gifts 


Ask for 12 page booklet 
WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


Industrial Division 
Emblem Manufacturers Since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R I. 
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these companies make are “pretty 
much all right,” and there seems to be 
more security than preference in the 
way consumers look at most brands. 

Now, to combat this kind of glob 
effect of a number of fairly com- 
parable American brands and the in- 
creased number of foreign brands 
(often sold at a lower price), more 
and more manufacturers will often 
turn to non-product areas as a way of 
differentiating their brands. 

To illustrate this point, let us take 
any major appliance category. At one 
level, people are obviously getting in- 
creasingly upset with service and re- 
pair problems—the haggling, the time 
consumed, and the frustrations of 
dealing with them. 

At a deeper level than this, Bruno 
Bettelheim, in his brilliant new book, 
“The Informed Heart,” makes the 
point that this mass age and this ma- 
chine age we are living in is not with- 
out its psvchological price. We are 
afraid of being robbed of our hu- 
manity and our human relationships 
bv the machines we have created. 
Unlike past ages, when our saviors 
and destroyers were gods and devils 
with human qualities, inhuman ma- 
chines are our saviors and destrovers 
today. 

While marketing strategies are cer- 
tainly no answer to such a funda- 
mental problem, it would appear that 
a very real opportunity may exist to 
create personal services that go far 
bevond today’s byword that “We mass 
produce and mass sell it. You use it!” 
Quite apart from making the servicing 
of equipment far less painful (and 
there must be untold opportunities to 
do this), aren’t there ways that manu- 
facturers can broaden their relation- 
ships with the individual consumer to 
help him enjoy and more fully use 
the equipment he has purchased? 

As brands become more and more 
alike, I would predict that manufac- 
turers and retailers will create effec- 
tive ways of making longer-range love 
to the consumer by selling him a 
package of services of which the origi- 
nal sale of machinery is only one part. 


3. More manufacturers will grow 
increasingly impatient and do some- 
thing about the log-jam at the retail 
level. 


As more and more manufacturers 
find that they can’t get adequate dis- 
tribution or adequate retail selling 
support (in spite of increasingly costly 
advertising effort), they will probably 
find ways of having more direct physi- 
cal contact with the ultimate con- 
sumer. The sixties will probably bring 
us a marked increase in selling—mak- 
ing shopping more personal, more 
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The Author . 


Peter G. Peterson was last 
month named president of Bell 
& Howell Co. He had been execu- 
tive vice president, with corpo- 
market 
planning and product develop- 
ment. Formerly associated with 
McCann-Erickson 


rate responsibility for 


advertising 
agency and Market Facts, Inc., he 
is weil known as a lecturer and 
writer in the marketing field. 


fun and more informative for the con- 
sumer. Look for more house-to-house 
selling, telephone selling, shopping in 
and from the home, and more manu- 
facturer display centers. 

The retailer of yesteryear, after all, 
did fill the important function of fit- 
ting the equipment to the individual 
needs of consumers. It’s very hard to 
believe that all the consumers have 
suddenly become de-humanized. 


4. The communications log-jam will 
force more and more manufacturers 
to direct their selling to selective or 
segmented markets. 


As we talk about mass markets and 
big markets, there is perhaps too 
much a tendency to take what appears 
to be the next logical step in the syl- 
logism: thinking big. For many com- 
panies, quite the opposite might be 
most appropriate—doing what the 
Volkswagen ad reminds us to do: 
“Think Small.” 

Even today, with total advertising 
expenditures running at about half 
what they will be by the end of the 
decade, many of us convince ourselves 
we are “reaching” the total market by 
looking at convenient statistics on 
how many people are exposed. More 
than ever in the sixties, one of the 


Why Advertise 
At All? 


A new approach to the job of increasing sales effectiveness... 


which challenges everyone who has a sales responsibility. 


If your job involves the creation of more sales, 
here at last is a tool you have needed for a long 
time. It can increase the impact of your total 
sales effort. It can put salesmen’s time and 
talents to fuller, more productive use. It can 
pinpoint the most effective means of attacking 
a market. It can help to build sales volume to a 
degree considered “impossible” until now. All 
at lower cost per dollar of sales! 


What is this new sales tool? A simple, 
analytical procedure which leads management— 
step-by-step—through its own sales objectives 
and its plans for achieving them. The result is a 
striking revelation. More often than not, it ex- 
poses a deficiency in the operation of a com- 
pany. Management is made to realize, as never 
before, the true importance of “non-personal 
sales calls’”’ and the vital part they play in in- 
creasing sales volume. 


Beginning with the question, “Why adver- 
tise at all?” the new approach oes on to firm 
up your company’s or client’s total market ob- 
jective. It indicates how non-personal sales 
dollars can be stretched by applying sales effort 


gree, it answers the basic question, “How 
should I allocate my sales budget for greatest 
effectiveness?” All in actual figures, pertinent to 
the specific company, which you insert in an 
easy-to-use workbook. 

This new and unique approach to market- 
ing goals is a tested technique. It is already 
proving to be one of the most useful tools ever 
developed for all who have a sales responsibil- 
ity. As you might expect, the demand for this 
new tool is spreading rapidly. If your company 
or client sells anything to the metalworking 
market—companies that produce, fabricate, or 
use metal—your IRON AGE Regional Business 
Manager is ready to help you put our new con- 
cept to work. The tools are free. Call him now. 


Atlanta, Ga. — JAckson 3-6791 
Chicago, Ill. — RAndolph 6-2166 
Cleveland, Ohio — SUperior 1-2860 
Columbus, Ohio — CApital 1-3764 
Dallas, Tex. — EMerson 8-4751 
Detroit, Mich. — TRinity 1-3120 
Hartford, Conn. — ADams 2-0486 

Los Angeles, Calif. — SPring 2-1819 
New York, N.Y. — OXford 7-3400 
Philadelphia, Pa. — SHerwood 8-2000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — ATlantic 1-1830 
San Francisco, Calif. — UNderhill 1-7107 


with maximum efficiency. And to a major de- +, management service of the IRON AGE—Copyright, 1961, The Chilton Company 


IRON AGE e achilton publication e 56th & chestnut streets e philadelphia 39, pa. 
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Free Service..for 
Subscribers Only 


A full service department is at 
the disposal of our readers who 
have problems in finding sites 
for their meetings or special 
events. If you are not quite sure 
where to meet, or if you cannot 
get exactly what you want, write 
or call: Meeting - Site Service, 
Sales Meetings, 1212 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., WAlnut 
3-1788. 


When you write or call for aid 
from Meeting-Site Service, please 
include as many facts about 
your needs as possible in your 
initial inquiry. These facts in- 
clude: how large a group is in- 
volved, probable dates, areas or 
cities you would consider, spe- 
cial facilities you need or prefer. 


NOL LAR A 


How to sell today 


The modern salesman repre- 
sents the personality of his 
company, according to the edi- 
tors of Nation's Business. In 
“How To Sell Today" (Oc- 
tober) they describe the skills 
essential to fulfilling the new, 
broader functions of selling 
... becoming a “business coun- 


sellor." Because all forms of 
selling are on the rise, this 
report stimulated requests for 
13,891 extra copies from 699 
firms, Business executives re- 
spond to Nation's Business . . . 
that's why advertisers use a 
higher percentage of couponed 
and “keyed” advertisements in 
Nation's Business than in any 
other general business or news 
magazine. Action in business 
results when you advertise in 


tragic errors will be to confuse ex- 
posure with impact. On the other 
hand, our fortunate experience at Bell 
& Howell may be a good case study 
in selective advertising. 

We decided a few years ago that it 
was a mistake with our limited budget 
to attempt to out-entertain or out- 
reach a competitor with much larger 
advertising resources. Rather, we de- 
cided to put all of our budget into 
controversial public-service shows. To 
be sure, not everyone watches this 
kind of programming. But we hoped 
that by making a deep impact on one 
segment of our market, we could 
attain higher sales than if we had 
tried to “reach” a much larger seg- 
ment of the market. Apparently, it 
has worked out that way, since our 
share of the market is at an all-time 
high. 

There will be a good deal more 
selective advertising in the sixties, as 
the difficulty of making a real impact 
on the whole market grows geometri- 
cally. 


5. The greatest payoff in the sixties 
will not come from improved market- 
ing efficiency but rather from creating 
whole new markets that don’t even 
exist today. 


One hears a great deal about in- 


creasing productivity of marketing— 
that what we really need to help at- 
tain the $800-billion economy is an 
increase in the effectiveness of tele- 
vision commercials and advertise- 
ments, an increase in the effectiveness 
of our direct selling efforts, etc. While 
all of us are-certainly for increasing 
marketing productivity, such an in- 
crease will probably come along at 
about the same snail's pace it has over 
the last thirty years. It is certainly not 
a big enough answer to the challenge 
of increasing consumption 40% over 
the next decade. Also, it is doubtful 
that adding a widget, or perhaps a 
wadget, to a washing machine or a 
movie camera, along with better com- 
mercials or advertisements, is the an- 
swer to greatly expanded consump- 
tion. In short, too many of us are 
too preoccupied with share-of-market 
tactics. 


The greatest marketing challenge 
of the sixties will be to create funda- 
mentally new products and services 
that motivate people to spend more of 
their incomes. 

In looking at our current situation, 
we would have to say that some of the 
status symbols that have been so 
important in stimulating consumption 
in the past are being shattered in some 
cases and losing some of their signifi- 


become. 


tact with the consumer. 


other audiences. 


How to Break the Marketing Log-Jam 


We have a potentic! marketing log-jam in the sixties. But we 
will get around this log-jam by doing a number of things. 


e By a willingness to place a higher and higher premium on 
new selling ideas—and a willingness to take some of the risks that 
inevitably go with trying the untried. 


@ By finding new ways to differentiate our brands in those prod- 
uct classes in which it is inevitable that they become more and 
more alike. By making the purchase of many products a long- 
range love affair rather than the single blind date it has often 


@ By creating new distribution methods that circumvent the retail 
log-jam and personalize the selling process with more direct con- 


@ By far greater use of selective or segmented marketing where 
we intentionally create major impact on one segment of the mar- 
ket even at the expense of other segments, or other media, or 


@ Last, and most important, companies in the sixties will begin 
spending a great deal more of their energy on creating basically 
new products, products that serve the consumer’s changing needs. 
They will spend less time on frequent and less meaningful product 
differentiation that really serves no one’s—neither the consumer's, 


Nation's Business. 


Nation’s Business 
WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
711 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


retailer’s, nor manufacturer’s—long-range interests. 
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COVERAGE DATA 
DETROIT AND 
JOTH MICHIGAN 
NEWSPAPERS 


A clear, almost unbiased study of 
newspaper coverages 
in Michigan now 


We freely admit to a selfish motive in assembling and 
printing this study. Frankly, it reveals excellent 
reasons for scheduling advertising in the 8 Booth 
Michigan Newspapers (see list on brochure cover 
reproduced above). 

However, in presenting the factual story of the 
$4 1% billion outstate Booth Michigan market, we seem 
to have come up with the most accurate picture 
of Detroit newspaper circulation available today. 

For Detroit newspapers, ABC Audit Reports (a 
prime base for our factual analysis) are as out-of-date 
as the final copy of The Detroit Tirnes, which was 
dated November 7, 1960. So we made an assumption, 
assigning a calculated percentage of Times circulation 
to Detroit newspaper A and anothe> percentage to 


Detroit paper B. Using these calculations, we arrived 
at coverage by counties for these newspapers in the 
new situation. 

Our assumption, from all evidence, has hit pretty 
close to the mark. Detroit paper A has quoted our 
analysis approvingly in sales meetings. Detroit paper 
B, while withholding this accolade, finds no fault in 
our method or results. 

Marketers and media men in considerable num- 
bers have told us that our Coverage Data folder is 
very helpful to them in evaluating the Michigan news- 
paper circulation situation. In this helpful spirit, we 
offer it to you. A call to your nearby Booth repre- 
sentative, a letter or the coupon below will bring your 
copy by return mail. 


troit 26, Mich. 
ve booklet, ‘Detailed Coverage 
, Detroit and Booth Michigan Newspapers.” 
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Journal-American 


increases its lead 
over the second 


evening paper... 
161,521 


142,795 
125,416 


106,274 


1961 
1960 


1959 From Publishers’ Statements 


for 6 months periods ending 
° 1958 March 31 each year. 


The New York Journal-American’s daily cir- 
culation averaged 639,116 for the 6 months 
ending March 31, 1961 .. . largest circulation 
of any 10c daily newspaper in the world! That’s 
161,521, or 33.8% more than the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, the second New York evening 
newspaper. The above chart shows how the 
circulation gap between the Journal-American 
and second place has widened year by year. 


Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 
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cance in a great many other cases. 

One reason is obvious. Our own 
success has hoised us on our economic 
petard. As more and more people 
can afford more and more products, 
these products have less and _ less 
status meaning. Certainly automobiles 
and clothing, for example, have less 
status significance than they used to. 

Second, the growing sophistication 
and intelligence of the consumer is 
beginning to catch up with us. Most 
consumers, particularly the growing 
number of well-educated ones, can 
only be fooled so long. They now 
seem to be differentiating more and 
more between so-called new products 
that are only “gimmicks,” and new 
products that really provide new func- 
tions or services. 

Thus, I would predict, in the sixties 
the share-of-market gadgeteering that 
most of us are so good at will become 
increasingly out-of-date. It will need 
to be replaced by a new breed of 
thinking that looks at changing hu- 
man needs and changing technologies, 
and bridges them with really new 
product ideas. While it will be an 
infinitely more difficult kind of think- 
ing, it will also be far more gratifying. 


> In terms of symbols and human 
needs of the future, consumers will 
try to find products with less fickle 
status values. They will probably look 
more for products that give them a 
greater sense of personal identity 
rather than identity with some social 
class. (They've found these social-class 
symbols can change pretty quickly.) 

To take one example, more and more 
people will look around and see that 
our society is putting increasing value 
on knowledge, on culture, on being 
“in the know.” Parents will also see 
that our culture puts increasing dollars 
and cents value on education and will 
want to be sure their children become 
part of the “diploma-elite.” So one 
new market that will probably reach 
major proportions in the sixties will 
be the field of education in general, 
with adult education, child guidance 
and measurement being particularly 
attractive. 

What is really needed if these soar- 
ing sixties are ever to leave the launch- 
ing pad is for some of our brightest 
minds to spend a little less time on 
minor or meaningless product differ- 
entiations, and a good deal more time 
in creating really new products that 
fill changing needs. 

None of us has really done a good 
enough job of learning how to grasp 
the possibilities of the research and 
development revolution—of somehow 
translating more of these possibilities 
into consumer products that are func- 
tionally new. @ 
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THE 707--ASTROJET 


‘ALL THEY EVER SAID IT WAS— AND MORE” 


This is the acclaim of experienced air travelers —who 
have flown in the world’s most advanced jetliner, the 707 
Astrojet. They’ve told us the Astrojet provides the most 
comfortable, most dependable flights now available in 


daily transcontinental service. And as rapidly as possi- 
ble, American Airlines is extending this unique jet service 
throughout the nation. 

Powered by revolutionary new fan-jet engines, the 


Astrojet outperforms all other airliners. Once aboard, 
you notice that the Astrojet takes off quickly, climbs 
swiftly—you cruise confidently, quietly relaxed. Here is 
extra jet power, assuring better on-time dependability, 
even finer service to our passengers. 

In Jet Age: Stage IH, the Astrojet is just one more 
dramatic reason why American Airlines is first choice of 
experienced travelers. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc, 


MERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


A selection of noteworthy studies of markets, 
media, consumer buying trends, product and 
service developments that can pay off for you. 


Cream of Your Markets 

The U.S. population boom of 28 
million over the past ten years is con- 
centrated mainly in 199 major mar- 
keting areas which account for about 
70% of the nation’s total retail sales. 
This was one of the facts to come out 
of a study based on the final Census 
figures of the decade in combination 
with retail sales statistics. This com- 
bination of mathematical data is ar- 
ranged to give a meaningful picture 
of the current marketing situation in 
the U.S. Write Dept. SM, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Split Run Advertising 

“Magazines Offering Split Run and 
Regional Advertising” is a general 
summary of the various types of split 
run and regional advertising offered 
by consumer and farm magazines in 
the U.S. The listing is based on data 
from the Standard Rate and Data 
Service of January 27, 1961, and from 
inquiries made to individual publish- 
ers as of February 7, 1961. Details on 
geographic areas covered; mechanical 
requirements; space, size and color 
limitations, issue availability and cost 
are in the SRD Service. Write Dept. 
SM, Magazine Advertising Bureau of 
Magazine Publishers Assn., Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


What Every Businessman Should 
Know About Profit Sharing 


Written in an easy-to-read, easy-to- 


understand question and answer form 
this pamphlet is designed to aid the 
businessman who is trying to decide 
if profit sharing has merit for his com- 
pany. For those desiring additional 
information a bibliography is in- 
cluded. Write Dept. SM, Profit Shar- 
ing Research Foundation, 1718 Sher- 
man Ave., Evanston, II. 


CONSUMER 
ROME LEE OE 


Saint Paul Market 

This 130-page book gives you a 
nation-wide picture of shopping habits 
with 19 market comparisons on 125 
different product. classifications and 
thousands of brands. Subjects covered 
include favorite shopping days, foods, 
soaps and allied products, toiletries, 
beverages, homes and appliances, au- 


tomobile ownership, gasoline, oil, 
tires, painting, paper products, power 
mowers, cigars and cigarettes, foun- 
dation garments, children in house- 
holds, incomes. Write George McFad- 
den, Mgr. Gen. Adv., St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


Milwaukee Journal Consumer 
Analysis 

A 1961 survey providing informa- 
tion about the people and the pur- 
chase of brands in the Milwaukee 
market. The brand survey covers 
foods, soaps and detergents, toiletries, 
beverages, homes and appliances, au- 
tomotive, and several other general 
categories. Write Dept. SM, Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, 3 East 
54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Guide to Air Shipping 

A colorful, illustrated booklet on 
one of the world’s busiest ports—New 
York. Information reviewed: overseas 
commodity survey, services from the 
port, discussion of the proposed 50% 
air cargo expansion, and a procedures 
and rate guide. Write E. P. Abbott. 
Editor, Guide to Air Shipping, The 
Port of New York Authority, 111 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Doing Business with 
the Federal Government 

A 58-page handbook aimed _pri-’ 
marily at small businesses that are 
unaware of Government procurement 
and bidding processes. It discusses 
Federal procurement regulations with 


_ Government - wide application, sets 


forth the steps a businessman must 
take to sell to the Government, de- 
scribes the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment contractors, and includes sample 
bidding forms. There is an additional 
section on buying surplus property 
from the Government. Write Office of 
Information, General Services Admin- 
istration, Room 6119, 18th and F. 
Sts. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers ‘ 


Have you written for these bookEts 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Incentive and Promotion Catalog: Novel 
ways to use flowers as incentive and pto- 
motion gifts. Dept. SM, Orchids ‘of 
Hawaii, 305 7th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Ft. Worth Market: A 62-page analysis. 


of the Ft. Worth market and newspaper 
coverage. Amon G. Carter, Jr., Pres. and 
Natl. Adv. Dir., Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, Dept. SM, Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


Sales Aid: Complete information on the 


Viewlex Tabletalk, a self-contained pto- 
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jection unit and record player. Dept. 
SM, Viewlex, Inc., 36 Broadway, Hol- 
brook, L. I., N. Y 


P-O-P Brochure: Idea-packed booklet on 
point-of-purchase advertising. Dept. SM, 
Chicago Show Printing Co., 2635 North 
Kildare, Chicago 39, IIl. 


Market Power—Chicago: New, penetrat- 
ing market study of people and their 
purchases. Dept. SM, Chicago Tribune, 
435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Economics: “The American Economy— 
Prospects for Growth Through 1975,” a 
new study designed to help the business 
forecaster in his business planning. Dept. 


1961 


SM, McGraw-Hill, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N.Y. 


Packaging: Details on the zip-lip poly 
bag type of package in the brochure, 
“This is Kennedy.” Dept. SM, Kennedy 
Car Liner and Bag Co., Inc., 7000 Pros- 
pect Ave., Shelbyville, Ind. 


Farm Paper Advertising: 

Facts on the farm markets of Kansas, 
Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
booklet, “The New Look in Farm Paper 
Advertising,” Dept. SM, Home State 
Farm Paper Unit, 1010 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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One-Carrier 
Direct Service 


ends their 
shipping worries. 
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No divided responsibility on 
service between points served by DC 


D-C’s 10,814 mile coast-to-coast system is D-C is responsible for your shipment 
under single-company ownership and manage- from pick-up to delivery, coast-to-coast 
ment. This one-carrier control and one-carrier or to a nearby city. Safe arrival is as- 
handling avoids delay—speeds your ship- sured by experienced personnel and 
ment, large or small, to on-time delivery— __ the latest in equipment and facilities 
makes tracing quick and simple. ALL THE WAY! 


Let D-C end your shipping worries... 
—_, Always ship D-C—the Dependable Carrier 


You'll find us | 
| in the 
|} VELLOW PAGES 
_— 


the ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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DYNAMARKETER 


IRVING USEN 


The Independent Angler 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Senior Editor 
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at Fish Pier No. 1 


A food marketing consultant suggested: “You ought to 
know the man who has made $100 million out of fish.” 
Though that figure turned out to be grossly exaggerated, 
the largest independent in America’s long-hard-pressed 
fishing industry still proved extraordinary. 

Irving Usen says, “I have no middle initial. But some 
people call me I. O. U.” Over many years, a lot of people 
seem to have had faith in him. 

Proudly, he shows the first entry in an old bankbook. 
On May 7, 1919, Boston’s Equitable Trust Co. duly noted 
his deposit of $194.71. Then 21 years old, he had been 
partly on his own since his father’s death, when he was 
six, and entirely so since he failed to pass history in his 
third year of high school. 

Now, at 63, Irving Usen admits that his first deposit 
was “borrowed money.” 

Through the broad windows of his office at No. 1 
Fish Pier he can see some of his six big trawlers. (Their 
35-million-pound annual catch is 40% of all fresh fish 
brought into the Port of Boston.) Figuratively, he can 
see the dozen plants of five subsidiaries of O’Donnell- 
Usen Fisheries Corp. turning out products for human and 
cat consumption from New England and Canada to 
Greenland, Norway and Denmark. And increasingly, he 
can see his brands bought in stores, restaurants, and 
soon vending machines, across the U.S. 

All this Irving User’ owns 100%—with the help of 
credit: “I borrowed to buy my first trawler, the Fanny 
Hickey, in 1927, when I didn’t know a ship’s stem from 
its stern. Each trawler since I’ve bought on down payment 
and credit.” And though, today, the business is “almost 
over-liquid, we still borrow, for a reason. . . . We've been 
conservative—but not too cautious. We've tried to keep 
pace with the times.” 


> Asked to recite the major bloopers he has made in four 
decades, he says he “cav’t think of anything I would have 
done differently.” 

His father’s death left 6-year-old Irving the “man” 
of a family consisting of his mother, now 85, and two 
sisters. “I had a couple of uncles who were ready to help,” 
he explains, “but I did not go to them.” After his Junior 
year, one uncle advised his mother to let him stay out 
of school: “Irving has the makings of a good business- 
man.” 

Irving says, “I did everything I could find that might 
bring a buck. I sold newspapers and delivered flowers. 
I bought pickles, crackers, cheese, herrings and sardines 
and sold them to saloons for their free lunches. . . . That 
was before Prohibition. 

“Then I distributed salt cod to corner groceries 
and I got to thinking: If others can make it, why can’t I? 
So I went off for salt cod on long trips to Nova Scotia. 
I'd trim it into one-pound pieces, wrap it in waxed paper, 
and go out and sell it. I was in business. 

“In 1919, when I was 21, I moved to the Pier, and 


started buying and curing fresh fish only. I became a 
packer: the Irving Usen Co. In that year, with one em- 
ployee’s help, I did $25,000 volume. . . . We now have 
1,000 employees.” 

Though Irving Usen says that “in all these four decades 
we've had no red years,” he adds that “some of them, 
during the Depression, were pretty ‘bent.’ I had to sell 
my cars then.” 

Several years earlier, he was still driving an ancient 
Ford when “I met the woman who became my wife. She 
was an orphan, too.” The Usens have two sons: Robert D. 
is president of Usen Canning Co., the subsidiary which 
processes, packs and distributes Tabby cat food, and 
Richard is an executive in O’Donnell-Usen’s Gloucester 
plant. 

“The industry kept on changing,” Usen recalls. “And 
we didn’t wait until we were forced to change. When 
salt fish went down the hill, we started, in 1935, to 
process fresh fish fillets.” The wider availability of re- 
frigerated railway cars and refrigerated warehouses helped. 


> By then Irving Usen had joined forces with John R. 
O'Donnell. Though still chairman of the board of ODU 
(Usen is president and treasurer), O'Donnell is no longer 
active. 

Against low-wage competition from nations on almost 
all the seven seas, Usen has kept on steadily building his 
empire by vertical integration, by production and distribu- 
tion efficiency and, especially in recent years, by merchan- 
dising and advertising. 

Undaunted by the fact that, as he says, “the nation’s 
per capita annual consumption of fish has remained un- 
changed, at 11 pounds, for the last 30 years,” he is sure 
“there’s a future for the fishing business. Better manage- 
ment and merchandising—stronger advertising and im- 
proved packaging will help.” 

For private labels and for its own advertised brands, 
O’Donnell-Usen now prepares 300 million packages yearly. 
In addition to Tabby cat food, the brands include Mariners 
frozen fillets, Deep-Sea-Doodle frozen fish sticks and, in- 
troduced last year, Taste O’Sea frozen seafood dinners, 
frozen and breaded fillets and others. Since 1956 the 
company’s dollar sales volume has doubled. 

In one form and another the long line from this 
entrepreneur in the Land of the Holy Cod now covers 
catfish, crab, flounder, halibut, haddock, mackerel, pollack, 
salmon, scallops, shrimp, swordfish and whiting. And for 
folks with freshwater tastes, one of Usen’s five operations 
in Denmark is trout ponds. 

For 11 years Tabby all-fish cat food has been sold 
nationally through. 60 food brokers; promoted through 
such media as newspapers, magazines and spot radio and 
TV, and continually tested by a 150-cat panel, the mem- 
bers of which range from thoroughbreds to all-or-no 
breeds. 

Just before annual cat shows in major cities, Usen puts 
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DELTA 


announces a 


New Southern 
Transcontinental 


Jet Route linking 
California with 
the Southeast 


Now 6 Jet flights daily be- 
tween Los Angeles and At- 
lanta! Non-stop service in 
slightly more than 4 hours 
... other jet service links Los 
Angeles and Atlanta by way 
of Dallas / Ft. Worth and 
New Orleans. Plus new thru- 
plane DC-7 service linking 
San Diego with Jacksonville 
and Orlando, via Dallas / Ft. 
Worth and New Orleans. Ef- 
fective July 1, Delta service 
to Las Vegas. 


Delta’s new routes to the 
West Coast 


A- 
DELTA 


4 New Southern Transcontinental Route 
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IRVING USEN (continued) 


on cat banquets for both the exhibitors 
and exhibitees. Usen Cat-a-Logs offer 
such premiums as scratching boards, 
catnip mice, feeding dishes, cat col- 
lars, plastic can covers for leftovers, 
subscriptions to Cats Magazines, and 
“kittens and pups” collections of 
Christmas, birthday and _ get-well 
greeting cards. 

In an Adopt-a-Cat program each 
person who picks up a stray from 
his local humane society gets three 
free cans of Tabby cat food as a re- 
ward from ODU. 

Last summer Taste O’Sea precooked 
frozen fish dinners were introduced, 
with the help of brokers, in 10,000 
stores east of the Rockies, and pro- 
moted intensively in 4-color, run-of- 
paper ads in newspapers and in spot 


TV. The packages for them, devel- 
oped by Lord Baltimore Press, won 
top awards at the 1961 National Pack- 


‘aging Show. 


In 1960, Irving Usen says his com- 
pany spent $250,000 for advertising. 
This year’s budget is larger. Though 
he still sells for others’ labels, he is 
building for tomorrow increasingly on 
his own. 

Usen is a hard man to corner and 
is rarely interviewed. But he is a 
warm man and probably he has been 
so concerned with others that he be- 
comes unduly self-conscious when he 
must talk about himself. 

When you ascend the narrow stair- 
way and open the door to the second- 
floor reception room at No. 1 Fish 
Pier, the first thing you see is a large 
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Masters of Marketing +2 4 


“Do not train boys to learning by force 
and harshness, but direct them to it 
by what amuses their minds.” 


Same goes for salesmen. Training programs that are 
purely informational will never achieve maximum re- 
sults. Lord Chesterfield said it with more grace but 
with equal force when he said, “Knowledge must be 
adorned. It must have lustre as well as weight.” 

How about your sales manual? Is it chunky with 
facts but barren of human interest? And your next 
sales meeting—will it romance your story? Plan now 


to make your training projects interesting and exciting. 


This series is conducted for Sales Management by Zenn 
Kaufman, New York sales consultant. Nominations welcome. 
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SOME dogs 
just lie around on the shelf... 


lf your product is napping when it 
should be yapping—it’'s time to consult 4 


CREATIVE PACKAGING, % 
INCORPORATED 


Let CP give your product new life... new buy appeal... 
with the Pick-Me-Up attraction of a lively new package! 
CREATIVE PACKAGING, INCORPORATED Offers you 65 years’ 
experience in the design and manufacture of award- 
winning packages . . . for sporting goods, cosmetics, phar- 
maceuticals, hardware, electronic parts, and a host of 
other items including many of America’s best-selling 
brands. Your CP package will be designed for you alone 
. . . for your market and your merchandising problems. 

Call or write for new illustrated Brochure describing 


CP’s integrated packaging service. 


Creative Packaging, Incorporated 


111 Monument Circle « indianapolis * MElrose 5-3577 

™ DIVISIONS: 
Diamond Plastics Industries, Roanoke « Paper Package Company, Indianapolis 
MOLDED PLASTIC BOXES ® FOLDING CARTONS ® BLISTER PACKS * INSERTS ® SET-UP PAPER BOXES 
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scarlet photograph addressed by Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing to his Jewish 
friend, “Dear Irving.” 

Another famous triend was the late 
Albert Einstein, with whom Usen 
worked to build Brandeis University. 
“Dr. Einstein said we'd need $5 mil- 
lion to get it going,” Usen recalls. “I 
' went out and raised the first $500,- 
000.” 

Over the years Usen has given 
Brandeis $175,000. Probably, this is 
the largest lump of his benefactions, 
which have totaled $750,000. With 
“loans” ranging from $500 to $25,000, 


he has helped a lot of young fellows 
to get through college and into busi- 
ness for themselves. 

“I've always been willing to gam- 
ble on individual ambition and enter- 
prise,” he explains. “Maybe, all told, 
I’ve lost $25,000 because of it. One 
of my few bad bets was on a man 
who played the races, instead of run- 
ning his business.” 

Usen has helped people of all 
creeds and races. One of the pro- 
grams involved guaranteeing the live- 
lihood of 20 refugee families from 
Europe that he “brought” to the U. S. 
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Eastern Sprints, 1961 


THIS IS WORCESTER 
2nd largest market in Maceachucette 


The world’s largest single day rowing regatta,the 
“Eastern Sprints”, was held May 20th at Worcester’s 
Lake Quinsigamond for the second consecutive year. 
Thirteen colleges and universities, represented by more 
than 60 shells, stroked their way down the 7 lane, 2,000 
meter course before an enthusiastic crowd of 13,000. 

Long and narrow, sheltered by hills, weedless, cur- 
rentless, and serviced by Worcester’s Regatta Point, a 
million dollar boating center, “the Lake” is perfect for 


rowing — and watching. 


This kind of sports leadership is continuously re- 
flected in Metropolitan Worcester County’s position as 
one of the nation’s ‘““Top 50” Markets — 43rd in spend- 
able income, 48th in population, an important. Billion 


Dollar County.* 


* 


* Source: Sales Management, 1960 


Worcester stands for big business, yours included. 


The Moloney, 


Regan and WORCESTER 


TELEGRAM 


Circulation: Daily 155,015 — Sunday 103,332 


Che Evening Gazette | 


Schmitt 
representative 


| SUNDAY TELEGRAM | 


Owners of Radio Station 
WTAG and WTAG-FM 


knows Worcester. 
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A trustee of three hospitals in the 
Boston area, Usen sometimes wishes 
that he might have been a doctor. 
(In the next breath, however, he says, 
“There’s a bit of Christian Scientist 
in me!”) He is pleased that doctors 
have found the ‘protein in fish a factor 
in reducing cholesterol in the blood. 

From the heavy-laden shelves be- 
hind his desk he pulled down a 100- 
year-old work on “Medicology.” His 
particular interest in this broad area, 
however, is “hematology,” or blood 
studies. The president is glad to dis- 
pense free medical advice to “my 
boys.” This group embraces any 
among his 1,000 employees who ask 
for it. 

He is proud of the long loyalty of 
his people. And he says though, “I'll 
never retire, I expect to slacken my 
pace, and give others more responsi- 
bility. Also, I may widen the com- 
pany’s ownership. If I do, it will be 
primarily to ‘consider’ our employees.” 

Last January 26, just a week after 
another Bay Stater had moved into 
the White House, Irving Usen wired 
him about O’Donnell-Usen’s efforts to 
“revive New England’s traditional 
leadership in the fish industry.” 


> The Telegram was carried as part 
of a page one, 3-column story in the 
Gloucester Daily Times announcing 
that ODU was investing $1 million 
in a second plant in this historic sea- 
port, “to further increase its share of 
the expanding ‘heat-and-serve’ frozen 
food market.” The plant, ODU’s 
largest, will add a $500,000 payroll 
to the community. 

With the help of brokers, ODU 
makes out with a sales staff of just 
four men. But the president does his 
share of selling, too. He “covers” 
trade conventions and knows a lot 
of big retail customers. 

Twice a year, Irving Usen flies to 
every plant in his piscatorial realm. 
Then, for good measure, he and his 
wife get to the art galleries in south- 
ern Europe, and go on to Israel. He 
worked hard here to establish the 
State of Israel, and he continues to 
aid its development. 

When in Boston, he is at the office 
ten hours a day. Then, he says, “I 
take work home in my head. But I’ve 
never bothered the family with busi- 
ness problems.” 

This independent fisherman also 
emphasizes that “I think I've learned 
to play hookey. I like golf, but prefer 
dancing. I’m interested in Mrs. Usen’s 
work for young musical students. My 
main ‘rewards have come from the 
fact that I like this fish business, and 
I like doing things for people. . . 
Wherever I go, I don’t get too far 
away from them.” 
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The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 


SKIP READING A TELEGRAM? CAN'T BE DONE. NO ONE EVER 
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What does an oil company 


eo 
©\ in Florida have in common 


with a coffee ZY company in California or a grocery 


chain in Louisiana? Answer: each gives something extra! oS 


Y) 
, N\ . ‘ ‘ 
Their customers an fs d and salesmen like getting something 
SO) 
extra4pin recognition for loyalty. Like the housewife in San 


Francisco who got a new toaster the other day in ex- 


a 
change for coupons Al packed in the brand of coffee <== 
— Ls 
= ~/ 
she buys. Something extra! 4 And the oil company salesman in 


Jacksonville who received a set of golf clubs 4 for reaching 


a special sales quota. And the woman in Baton Rouge who got a 


because her favorite grocery 


gives something extra to loyal | yy Something extra 
for being a loyal customer! Scores of progressive companies 
rely on The Premium Service Co., Inc. dt to help them 


develop individually-tailored plans. Why not your company? 


No obligation for complete information. 


PLEASE SEND ME MORE INFORMATION. 


C) Stamp Plons (1 Sefety Program 
[) Cosh Register Tape Plans [] Soles Incentive Plans 
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ervice Co., Inc. 
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Subsidiary of 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


195 North Street 
Teterboro, N. J. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


The Secrets of Selling Yourself to 
People. By James T. Mangan. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. Price, $4.95. 


Personality—that’s author Mangan’s 
one word description of the difference 
between the successful and unsuccess- 
ful salesman. His book attempts to tell 
you how to get it if you don't have it, 
how to channel it if you do. 


American Marketing. By William J. 
Shultz. Published by Wadsworth Pub- 
lishing Co., Belmont, Cal. Price, $7.95. 


This is primarily a textbook for a 
basic marketing course. But it will pro- 
vide anyone in marketing with a valu- 
able tool with which to measure 
day-to-day marketing functions and 
performance since it covers, in depth, 
the entire marketing ethos. Each chap- 
ter ends with a handy review, and 
case histories are used in these sections 
for concrete examples. 


American Negro Reference Guide. Pub- 
lished by World Mutual Exchange, Inc., 
79 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Price, $5.00. 


The annual World Mutual Ex- 
change 1960-61 Directory of U.S. 
Negro Newspapers, Magazines and 
Publications has been published in a 
3-volume “Special Edition” of Amer- 
ican Negro Reference Guide. The di- 
rectory lists 267 publications in 36 
states. It also contains a listing of 
Negro news services, chambers of 
commerce, business associations, and 
part one of a report on the $20-bil- 
lion American Negro consumer mar- 
ket by D. Parke Gibson. With it: a 
copy of “West Africa: a Land of In- 
vestment Opportunities.” 


Assignment Management: a Guide to 
Executive Command. By James Menzies 
Black. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Price, $5.95. 


The author, onetime personnel di- 
vision manager for The American 
Management Assn., calls his book 
“a guide to constructive self-appraisal 
for men who aspire to ‘make the team’ 
in management.” He discusses the 
skills and qualities which manage- 
ment demands of the individual, gives 
his ideas on how to develop those 
traits which make for success. 


All this for me ? 


Yes . . . this is one of the laboratories where we 
test new IFF fragrances “in the product’’ to be sure 
they are technically as well as aesthetically correct. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF FRAGRANCE 


Service facilities, such as this 


Cosmetic Laboratory at IFF, In addition to the imaginative artistry of the perfumer, 
New York, fully test newly- ' : : 

created perfumes and aromatic the creation of a successful new fragrance requires 
materials for shelf-life and 
compatability in all types of 
consumer products where ; for which it is produced. It is only with such 
fragrance is a factor. 


a thorough technical understanding of its use in the product 


thoroughness that truly outstanding perfumes can be 
developed to assure your new product effective 


and lasting sales appeal. 


ys 
VAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER + POLAK & SCHWARZ 


INTERNATIONAL FLAVORS & FRAGRANCES INC 
5S52!i1West 57th St. + New York 19, N.Y. 
Creators and Manufacturers of Flavors, Fragrances and Aromatic Chemicals 


ARGENTINA AUSTRIA BELGIUM BRAZIL CANADA ENGLAND FRANCE GERMANY HOLLAND ITALY NORWAY SOUTH AFRICA SWEDEN SWITZERLAND USA 


Only LUFTHANSA 
has a Cargo Attendant Flying 
with your Consignment 


Here’s how he saves you time and money! 


Imagine your shipment clearing customs in 30 minutes 
or less after landing! 


Shipped by Lufthansa, it will . . . at no extra charge. A 
Supercargo — exclusive with Lufthansa — processes way- 
bills, transfers and other customs documents 20,000 
feet over the Atlantic. On landing, customs clearance 
is almost immediate. 


That’s Lufthansa service — unique, efficient beyond ex- 
pectation. Even before take-off, time is in your favor 


<~— SWERCARGO EE service — 
: kly all-cargo flights from New York. 14 weekly 
nonstop J 


, f argo services from New York. 
et Cargo services S 


ym Chicago and San Francisco. 


when you use Lufthansa. No other overseas airline re- 
quires so short a close-out notice — only 1 hour and 15 
minutes. Four hours is standard. And you won’t miss 
connections from domestic airlines—Lufthansa picks up 
your shipment, makes sure it departs on schedule. 

This refreshing kind of efficient, personal attention 
characterizes the entire Lufthansa Super Cargo Service 
— the fastest-growing today! More and more overseas 
shippers are taking advantage of it. For your next ship- 
ment to Europe, the Middle East or on to the Orient— 
call your cargo agent or Lufthansa. 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


AIR CARGO DIVISION, 410 Park Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y., PLaza 9-5522. Offices in principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 


‘Organizing 


The 


Independent 
Distributor 


Analysis of the individual distributor's achievements, and po- 


tential, brings his particular problems up for solving. Beltone 


program cements relations — and increases sales all around. 


DAVID H. BARNOW guides the 
new Growth Analysis Program for 
the Beltone Hearing Aid Company. 
As executive vice president and 
chief marketing officer, he and his 
home office field personnel have 
scored a quick success in the moti- 
vation and guidance of the inde- 
pendent distributor—often described 
as one of the most difficult and 
sensitive assignments for a market- 
ing executive. 


One of the most difficult jobs facing 
many of today’s marketing executives 
is that of motivating and guiding a 
network of independent distributors 
The trick, however, is neatly turned 
by the Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Using Sales Management’s Survev 
of Buying Power figures on popula- 
tion, retail sales and Effective Buying 
Income, plus other statistics on senior 
age groups and the size of the hard- 
of-hearing population, the company 
set up sales goals, based on potential, 
for a pilot group within its distributor 
network early last spring. During the 
ensuing 12 months, the program was 
extended to include the rest of Bel- 
tone’s 250-distributor marketing or- 
ganization. 

Beltone had considered the routine 
distributor visit and the usual plea 
for more sales action. But such factory 
appeals are frequently received polite- 
ly and forgotten just as quickly. So 
another tack was taken. 

“For Beltone,” says David H. Bar- 
now, executive vice president and 


chief marketing officer, “the purpose 
of the new program is to assess the 
distributor’s achievements, analyze his 
total operation, bring into sharper 
focus those areas which need beefing 
up, help him set goals for new and 
higher achievements, and program ac- 
tivities to reach these new govls. It 
also guides the distributor to activities 
that are consistent with the company’s 
programs and philosophy.” 

Here’s the way Beltone, rated by 
Barron’s magazine as the nation’s sec- 
ond-largest manufacturer of hearing 
aids, handled the problem of motivat- 
ing and guiding its independent dis- 
tributor network: 

Let’s consider Distributor John Doe 
as an example. He’s been a Beltone 
man for years. Sales are less than de- 
sirable, but constant. The man is ob- 
viously happy with his income and 
has little interest in burning any mid- 
night oil. The company is particularly 
distressed because they know this dis- 
tributor is capable of much higher 
sales volume. 

“It was time for this distributor and 
others like him to be exposed to our 
‘Growth Analysis Program,” says 
Barnow. And in April the plan went 
into action. The home office field per- 
sonnel carried the brunt of the new 
‘GAP” concept directly to the dis- 
tributor: 

First, a letter was sent to a dis- 
tributor explaining the company’s new 
analysis program and asking for two 
full davs of his time. The distributor 
was asked to prepare himself for a 
complete review of his business, and 
for an appealing, sensible reason—“Our 
aim is to help you to create new sales 
and profits for yourself and, at the 
same time, for Beltone.” 


> Using a basic data form, the home 
office man prepared for the interview 
by recording the present status of the 
distributor's business based on home 
office records. The distributor’s po- 
tential in terms of number of units 
was established and a “percent of po- 
tential” attained recorded for the pre- 
vious three months. 

Barnow explains: “We use ‘poten- 
tial’ because we feel it is a more chal- 
lenging word than quota, which we 
feel is almost a negative term. Then 
it’s a simple task to measure a dis- 
tributor’s production as ‘percent of 
potential.’ Since the potential is ob- 
jectively set within normal bounds, 
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it’s possible for him to exceed it. We're 
guided in establishing potentials by 
what the top 50% of our distributors 
do in actual sales. As a result, quite 
a few distributors are doing three and 
four times their potential, but not 
enough to devalue the ‘potential set- 
up’ for the majority of the distribu- 
tors.” 

The basic data form also includes 
the distributor’s average monthly sales, 
his quartile rating within the national 
distributor network and within his 
sales district. This provides the dis- 
tributor with a chance to measure his 
operation against that of his col- 
leagues, nationally as well as locally. 

Armed with this information, the 
home office man is ready for the inter- 
view. The 2-day meeting begins with 
the presentation of a leather-bound 
portfolio, the first few pages of which 
present the distributor's general posi- 
tion. The first hours are filled with a 
detailed data-gathering process in 
which the distributor participates. The 
status of every phase of the distribu- 
tor’s business is recorded. 

The interview goes into the dis- 
tributor’s sales force performance; 
whether or not his consultants [sales- 
men] have attended company train- 


ing schools; a profile of his current 
“user” file and related leads; promo- 
tion efforts including fairs, cooperative 
consultations, hearing-aid-center ac- 
tivities, local advertising and results; 


professional relations; work plans re- 


lating to territory coverage. 

The Beltone man works toward 
isolating the main problems in the 
particular distributor organization. It 
might be manpower. In this case he 
digs further and may discover that the 
distributor is weak on hiring and train- 
ing. He then would work with the 
distributor on his employee ads, de- 
tailed training methods and employee 
interview techniques. 


> Differences are isolated and a start 
is made toward solving the problems. 
“There must be oan agreement be- 
tween the company and the distributor 
on the areas which need attention,” 
says Barnow. “For this we created a 
special form on which we list every 
phase of the distributor's operation, 
including manpower and_ training 
plans, productivity of individual sales- 
men, sales mix, professional and pub- 
lic relations, and advertising and pro- 
motion. 

“As an example of how agreement 
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Scrapbook Service 


The need for a scrapbook 
record of ads is obvious. 
They are used by your art 
and copy departments. You 
specify what advertise- 
ments you want in your 
scrapbook—either your 
competitors’ ads—your 


own—or both. ACB will 
find the ads in the news- 
papers or magazines—and 
service them in a scrapbook 
which they will provide. 
Thereafter—when you 
want them—they’ll be 
there! 


We read every daily newspaper advertisement 


acer. ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, iwc. 


NEW YORK, 353 Park Avenue South « CHICAGO, 18 South Michigan Avenue 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. - 


COLUMBUS, Ohio - 


SAN FRANCISCO, 51 First Street 


Send today for descriptive material and free catalog. 
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is reached,” continues Barnow, “let 
us say that our distributor has made 
only one contact with an ear doctor 
We might agree that the objective 
should be set at six such contacts 
within a specified time. However, the 
distributor may wish to commit him- 
self to only four such contacts until 
such time as he feels he can realistic- 
ally reach the objective. But at least 
an objective has been agreed upon 
and recorded, and there is a definite 
action to substantially increase the 
current operation. Similar agreements 
are entered into and repeated on each 
of scores of questions.” 

Training moves forward once the 
agreement phase is completed. Now 
the Beltone man trains and works with 
the distributor and his salesmen, with 
particular emphasis on the trouble 
spots. Where necessary, the distribu- 
tor and his men may even visit the 
factory for more detailed study. Later 
a Beltone man makes follow-up calls 
to observe progress. 


> An example of the effectiveness of 
the program is contained in a recent 
report to Barnow from one of the 
home office field men: “A day and a 
half of going through the program 
with Smith resulted in agreements and 
plans aimed at getting more effective 
performance from him. He has hired 
an administrative assistant so he is 
now relieved of much routine work. 
Adequate controls have been put into 
effect on the user and prospect files, 
and related information is now being 
expedited on a regular basis to the 
factory. In addition, he has opened 
eight Beltone service centers and has 
employed another three consultants. 
We found him very enthusiastic and 
clear in his understanding of his prob- 
lems and the solutions.” 

The report concludes, “His sales 
started moving forward when he pur- 
chased 60% of potential the first 
month after the program was intro- 
duced to him. The following month 
he purchased 124% of potential and 
has since followed through in the two 
succeeding months with 120% and 
88% of potential, respectively. He is 
presently on a three-months average 
of 119% of potential, which is near 
to his agreed goal to give us 125% 
of potential for the year 1961.” 

Resentment on the _ distributor’s 
part? “Not a bit,” says Barnow. “On 
the contrary, there’s a strong feeling 
of involvement between distributor 
and factory. We have never noticed 
any feeling that we might be un- 
necessarily prying. He knows our mo- 
tive and we're sure it’s the same as 
his — new sales and increased profits 
for distributor and factory alike.” # 

RAK 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


Grit helps you catch your sales limit 
in 16,000 small towns 


If you’re angling for national sales, remember this: 

The metropolitan-oriented mass magazines may give you 
adequate coverage in big cities . . . but, relatively speaking, 
in hard-to-reach small towns you barely get your bait back. 

This is why you need Grit. For Grit goes each week to 
16,000 small towns coast to coast, reaches a primary audi- 
ence of some 850,000 families. A majority of those families 
live in towns of 2500 or fewer, a bare tenth of 1% in cities 


of 1,000,000 or more. 

This is how Grit helps correct the metropolitan bias of 
the major mass magazines on your schedule and provide 
the balanced national coverage you must have for total 
marketing success. And all this at space costs so low that 
you can actually maintain a major advertising effort in Grit 
for something like $2 per town per year. 

That, we think, makes Grit a whale of a buy! 


Represented by Newspaper Marketing Associates 
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OFFERING GRAND—HOTEL LUXURIES . . . INFORMAL MOTEL CONVENIENCES 


EASY TO GET TO! Just eight blocks off the Northwest Expressway 
Exchange .. . only twenty-five minutes via direct limousine 
from O'Hare Airport .. . on smart Michigan Avenue overlooking 
the Lake and the Loop. 


BEST WHEN YOU GET THERE! 1100 new rooms, all with outside views, 
air-conditioning, free TV and radio, direct dial phones. Auto- 
matic ice cube machines, too. 


MEETING FACILITIES PAR EXCELLENCE. Twenty function rooms ranging 
from the grand ballroom — which seats 1600 for meetings and 
1400 for banquets — to smaller rooms for groups of fifteen. 

The ballroom and 15,300 square feet newly redecorated exhibition 
hall are served by a direct elevator to handle heavy equipment 
and exhibits 


DELIGHTS AND DIVERSIONS. A magnificent Olympic—size pool plus an 
adjoining terrace which accommodates 150 for cocktail and splash 
parties. Two smart restaurants: the Camelot Room and the Brass 
Bull. Opening soon, the Kon Tiki Restaurants serving the 
ultimate in Polynesian cuisine. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. For particulars, prices and pamphlets showing 
how the Sheraton-—Chicago can suit your convention needs, write 
to Mike D. Kelly, Sales Manager, Sheraton—Chicago, Chicago ll, 
Ill., or to Paul Mangan, Sheraton National Convention Head— 
quarters, 2206 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. Cc. 
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1,000 Ads 
Sell a Bank's 


Many Customers 


There’s no lack of thematic material for bank advertising— 


not today. Banks today are many things to many people. As 


the Bank of America says in its ads, “Construction or coffee, fur- 


naces or furniture . . . Bank of America speaks your language.” 


“You can’t put tail fins on a savings 
account . . . so what do we find to 
advertise?” From the manner in which 
Bank of America’s advertising man- 
ager, C. R. Stuart, Jr., rephrased our 
question, it obvious that this 
banker had enjoyed answering the 
question many times before. 

The Bank of America started ad- 
vertising in 1905, one year after it 
was founded in San Francisco. But 
the opportunity to vocalize on adver- 
tising is still something no B of A 
man can resist. 

The reaction, in 1905, from the 
then ultra-conservative banking frater- 
nity, was one of astonishment at the 
boldness of the brash youngster. The 
fledgling bank’s public attitude was 
expressed quite frankly by its founder, 
A. P. Giannini: “If your services are 
worth offering, they are worth telling 
people about.” 

The staid banking circles were 
aghast once again, when, in 1929, 
Bank of America began advertising 
its installment credit facilities. As 
early as 1920 it had begun to push its 
mortgage loan service. The advertis- 
ing approach to the public was friend- 
ly rather than distantly professional, 


was 


long before this relaxed attitude was 
adopted by other financial institutions. 

The bank’s management realizes 
that they have a marketing job to 
do, even though banking services are 
in a sense intangibles. It’s a job that 
calls for promotion—and advertising 
is a necessary part of it. 

The 1961 advertising budget is 
planned to cover 24 of the bank’s 59 
individual services, some of the major 
ones being savings, the retail credit 
card service known as BankAmeri- 
card, and Timeplan loans. An impor- 
tant part of the advertising is directed 
to the public at large; other cam- 
paigns aim at quite small and special- 
ized, but very important, key groups 
such as lawyers (on trust services) and 
physicians (concerning medical plans) 

B of A spends several million dol- 
lars annually on its advertising, a 
sizable amount when you consider 
that the operation is primarily in a 
single state, California, where 74% of 
the budget is spent. The remaining 
26% goes into national and interna- 
tional advertising (“we are geared to 
serve California, the nation, and the 
world”). Major industries use its serv- 
ices nationally; business firms and in- 
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man-on-the 


BANK OF AMERICA 


You can’t stand still--- 
and stay alive 


coggeed Meike 


Bonk of Bevstion 


fs 


Bank of America speaks your language! 


“ 


SERVICES FOR SALE—and to adver- 
tise—Most of BofA‘s advertising is in 
California, but 26% of the budget 
is in notional and international ads. 
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dividuals use them internationally 
through many overseas offices. 

“Our advertising,” Stuart explains, 
“is developed to serve‘two aspects of 
our need: (1) to pramote the services 
advertised, and (2) to maintain and 
strengthen a well-rounded, over-all 
public impression of the Bank of 
America as a friendly, helpful place 
for everyone to do his banking. This 
second is the image aspect, and by 
no means the least important.” 

The bank has approximately 28,000 
employees, all encouraged and trained 
to be “salesmen” (see SM, 10/21/60, 
p. 131). But since its customers are 
confronted with as many images as 
there are tellers, the need for adver- 
tising is apparent. 

“Only through advertising is it pos- 
sible to project a consistent and con- 
trolled image of the institution to the 
public,” says B of A management 
Through the day-by-day impact of 
advertising, it aims to create and sus- 
tain a positive public attitude toward 
the bank and its services. 

To achieve this, last year no fewer 
than 1,000 individual advertisements 
were produced by Stuart’s depart- 
ment. Many of these appe< ared in some 
500 newspapers in the 380 commu- 
nities which the bank serves through 
its 710 branches. These communities 


range in size from sprawling Los 
Angeles to tiny Bridgeport in Alpine 
County. 

The remainder of the 1,000 ads 
went into some 100 magazines, in- 
cluding banking trade journals—the 
only business publications used. 
(Stuart hastens to say that although 
the bank is not a businesspaper ad- 
vertiser, it does recognize the value of 
these publications. “The only reason 
we are not in them is that the budget 
will not stretch that far.”) Interna- 
tionally, the bank’s copy runs in over- 
seas editions of Time and Newsweek. 


>» Why are a thousand different 
pieces of copy needed in a year to 
tell the bank's story? Certainly not 
many advertisers can boast such a 
range. There are two main answers: 
the large humber of services to be 
sold, and the diversity of the indi- 
viduals and groups the bank wishes 
to reach. Actually, its prospects are 
just about everybody. No individual 
savings account is too sinall; no cor- 
poration is so large that it could not 
have all its money needs met by this 
institution, whose total resources in 
1960 were listed in the annual stock- 
holders’ report as almost $12 billion. 
A glance at some of the advertise- 
ments shows how the diversity of ap- 


peal is handled, while at the same 
time the desired single, consistent 
image is kept in the public view. 

For an appeal to businessmen, there 
is a large but simple cut of a con- 
struction job, with two men, one carry- 
ing a brief case, talking. The headline: 
“Bank of America speaks your lan- 
guage!” It continues: “Construction or 
office, furnaces or furniture—” to make 
the point that “. . . it’s our business 
to serve your business.” 

A more folksy approach is used in 
the newspaper announcement of a new 
branch in San Diego. After announc- 
ing the place, date of opening, and 
59 different banking services, copy 
mentions a celebration, souvenirs, re- 
freshments, and a contest (prizes are 
savings accounts with first deposits 
supplied by the bank). 

The farming public is targeted with 
an ad placed in newspapers covering 
California’s great agricultural - valley 
region of Fresno. It shows a farmer, 
August J. Ferro, against a farm-scene 
background. The text is a signed 
message from him which capsules the 
farmer's problems and challenges. To- 
tal effect is to give the farmer a boost 
in his community at the same time 
projecting the image of the bank as 
the farmer’s friend. 

(continued on page 84) 


THE BUSINESS GIFT THAT KEEPS YOUR CONTACTS ‘ALIVE’ 


Tascon 


WEEK-AT-A-GLANCE® BUSINESS REMINDER 


will keep your name at customers’ fingertips between sales- 
men’s calls. An entire week’s memoranda, appointments, 
diary, etc., can be recorded on a spacious 9” x 14” two-page 
spread. This distinctive prestige business gift performs a daily 
service for your customers while it serves as a constant re- 
minder of you! Present and following months’ calendars are 
always in view, and individual pages show present, past and 
future yearly calendars. Beautiful gold-stamped two-color 
covers make it a decorative accessory on any desk. 


Week-at- 
a-G/ance 
Business 
Reminder 


IMPRINTED IN GOLD with your company’s name or trade- 
mark at no extra cost, the Nascon Business Reminder will win 
preferred attention from your customers throughout every 
business day of the year. Individual advertising pages can be 
printed and bound anywhere in the contents, at nominal cost. 
Send for the new Nascon Gift Catalog for complete details. 
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EATON'S @& NASCON 
“At-A-Glance” 


" Advertising Gifts 


DEPT. S, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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He knows all this because 


Meet the man 
who can tell you 


who your prospects are... 


He also knows 


Where they are located 

What types of establishment they operate 
How much they’re prepared to buy 

What their credit rating is 

Who makes the buying decisions 

What they are looking for, exactly 

How they like your line 


What competitive products are being considered 


When they'll place the next order 
Who is most likely to get the business 


he is the local distributor serving the volume feeding market 


His precise knowledge of volume 
feeding units and people can be 
of tremendous help to you 


Day in and day out this distributor 
contacts your prime prospects: the restau- 
rants, schools, hospitals, hotels, clubs, em- 
ployee cafeterias, etc., that are important 
enough to warrant sales attention. 


You can reach these establishments and 
important people in them through VOLUME 
FEEDING MANAGEMENT. For 174 local dis- 
tributors, serving each of the marketing 
areas over the entire United States, pay us 


Volume Feeding Management 


to send copies to their key customers and 
prospects each month. With this unique 
method of building and maintaining circu- 
lation, you are assured of effectively back- 
ing your own distributor’s selling efforts by 
advertising the benefits of your product to 
the very people he calls on. 


Only VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT Offers 
you balanced coverage of the entire market, 
balanced in ratio to the relative market 
importance of each type of establishment 
and balanced geographically in ratio to the 
market importance of each section of the 
country. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
A Conover-Mast Publication (gj NAFEM IFMA 
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The same particularized approach 
is used in advertising the bank’s inter- 
national services. An ad in coffee and 
tea business magazines, headed “Man- 
on-the-spot in Rio de Janeiro,” devotes 
the greater part of a page to a photo- 
graph of a plaza in that city with the 
bank’s “man” in the foreground. The 
text svmpathizes, “Transacting busi- 
ness overseas is rarely simple. But this 
Bank of America financial expert—like 
others located in every part of the 
world—often makes it seem that 
way. 1 

In California, about a fifth of the 
bank’s budget is devoted to a new 


service, BankAmericard. October of 
this vear will be the first anniversary, 
state-wide, of this retail credit card 
svstem. To date about 2 million of 
the cards have been issued to the 
public. Over 33,000 merchants are 
members, and the number is growing 
at the rate of 500 per month. It in- 
cludes such major retailers as Tide- 
water Oil Co, which has just come 
in with its 2,700 stations. 

Stuart says, “We cannot but con- 
sider this wide and rapid and growing 
acceptance of a new service as being 
contributed to, at least in part, by 
the advertising we have done on it.” 


119,114 Pop. 
("60 Census) and 


Others may make claims, BUT... 


CONSIDER THE FACTS! 


in the 


TROY, N.Y., CITY ZONE 


with 


ABC AUDIT FIGURES FOR 1960 SHOW 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


PROVIDE 


979% Coverage 


81% MORE than the best coverage in the City 
Zone offered by any other area daily! 


Don't Buy Claims . . . BUY FACTS! 


To Cover the big Troy Market use 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


Troy, N. Y. 


$7,419 Income 
Per Household 
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A typical newspaper ad pictures one 
of the BankAmericards spiked on a 
spindle used to hold bills. It is headed: 
“What happened to all the bills?” . . 
“BankAmericard is what happened! 
With this family credit plan you re- 
ceive just one bill each month. Write 
just one check. . . .” 

Many of these advertisements have 
a poster-like oe This medium is 
one of the bank’s most effective means 
for projecting its image as a friendly 
institution at the same time that it 
sells individual services. A dramatic 
example is an outdoor ad that pic- 
tured two children dressed up in their 
parents’ clothing, plotting to “open 
a joint checking account at Bank 
of America.” 

This has turned out to be one of 
the bank’s most successful ads. An in- 
dependent rating establishment rated 
it tops in California in terms of mem- 
ory retention and product identifica- 
tion. The bank management found it 
particularly effective in promoting its 
checking account service, while sell- 
ing an impression of the bank as a 
warm, friendly business that had the 
interests of children and families at 
heart. 


> Humor is frequently emploved. It 
has, in fact, proved a good way to 
reach the bank’s own competitors, 
other bankers. One of B of A’s serv- 
ices which is coming in for a good 
deal of promotion is its travelers 
checks. The bank now rates second 
place nationally in this service, with 
American Express first. But in one 
area, the Northeast, it was running 
third or fourth in 1958. A direct mail 
campaign was developed, aimed at 
the bank executives in that area. It 
included a pirate map and a swash- 
buckling sea captain, widely traveled 
and full of adventure—and misadven- 
ture—but always rescued in the nick 
of time by the happy appearance of 
some B of A travelers checks, floating 
in on the waves in old bottles, or by 
other romantic means. 

This campaign became the talk of 
the industry in a short time. It is stil] 
not forgotten. Bank presidents galore 
wrote to the president of the Bank 
of America praising the material. 

“By every measure, it was a suc- 
cess,” Stuart comments. 

While it is hard to measure the 
effectiveness of advertising intangi- 
bles, the steady growth of the bank 
and its services during its 56-year 
history evidently convince the hard- 
headed gentlemen in the bank’s man- 
agement that they are getting their 
money's worth for the amounts spent 
on advertising, for they have per- 
mitted the budget to grow steadily 
over the years. @ —E. GIDLOW 
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PROBLEM: How to get sales appeal in your shipping container 
without the cost of three-color printing. 


SOLUTION: International Paper’s new pastel Gator- Hide, liner- 
board gives you three colors with two-color printing. 


-POHIS DISPLAY container was made 

I with two-color printing—on one of 
International Paper’s new Gator-Hide 
pastel linerboards. 

These amazing new linerboards are 
the lightest and brightest you can get 
without printing color on expensive 
bleached board. 

They are ty pical of the wide range of 
fine linerboards available to you in the 
famous Gator-Hide series. Their 


purpose: better packaging at lower cost. 

Other examples include non-abrasive 
boards, release-coated boards, weather- 
and slip-resistant boards and highly 
printable coated linerboards. 

But our work goes beyond the crea- 
tion of new boards. Packaging experts 
in our Container Division study the spe- 


cial needs of your product. They start 
with the best materials for the job. And 
then turn them into rugged—yet light- 


weight — shipping containers that de- 
liver your product in top selling con- 
dition at minimum cost. 

International Paper can provide you 
with paper packaging that is designed 
—from the very beginning—to suit your 
product. 

Call any one of our twenty-two Con- 
tainer Division plants. Or contact your 
boxmaker. He has probably been doing 
business with us for years. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers + papers and paperboards for packaging 


mtainers + folding cartons « milk containers 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


+ shipping 


+ multiwall bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry + lumber, plywood and other building materials 


SELL IT TO 36,000 EAGER PROSPECTS— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS CONVENTION 


If you sell anything to the home building industry and you have 
2. healthy interest in money and profits, then the place to be 
December 3 through 7, 1961 is Chicago! At the NAHB Con- 
vention! With exhibit space at fabulous McCormick Place! 

At last year’s biggest, most successful building industry con- 
vention ever held, 545 manufacturers and suppliers exhibited. 
This year’s convention, planned for the first time in December, 
should break all attendance records. Be sure you take advantage 
of this great sales opportunity. 


Rush your reservation! 
Space assignments start July 3rd on all applications received 
by July Ist. If your advertising or sales promotion department 
has not received an Exposition Brochure by June 15, write, 
wire or phone Exposition Headquarters Office, NAHB, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Telephone RAndolph 6-1640. 


Sik 


National Association 
_ 
HOME BUILDERS 


December 3-7 
1961 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


McCORMICK 
PLACE, 
CHICAGO, 
DEC. 3-7 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


Re-Orienting Salesmen 
to Profitable Selling 


By DONALD E. CLUCK 
General Sales Manager 
Trade Paint Division 
W. P. Fuller & Co.* 


Since its founding in 1849, W. P. Fuller & Co. had 
“Never had an unprofitable year,” according to its 
president, W. P. Fuller Brawner. But in the fifties com- 
petition began to threaten the company’s dominance 
in the western states; and in the fiscal year ended 


ing them... . 


November 1960, profits of $20,000 on sales of $76 
million brought management to the conclusion that 
it was costing too much to sell. Salesmen were con- 
centrating on servicing customers—rather than on sell- 


Customer service can be a strong 
sales tool, but the 100 salesmen of 
W. P. Fuller & Company’s Trade 
Paint Division had carried it to such 
an extreme that they had lost sight 
of their primary function as salesmen. 
This overemphasis on servicing is tra- 
ditional in the paint industry. 

My assignment, then, of upgrading 
the performance of Fuller’s paint sales- 
men, had to begin by altering the 
salesman’s idea of what his job func- 
tion was. The fundamental idea to 
get across was that today’s salesman 
must be a merchandiser, and help his 
customer become a merchandiser. 

We needed to (1) indoctrinate field 
management in the new concept; (2) 
re-orient salesmen to concentrate more 
on selling and merchandising, and 
(3) provide salesmen with tools and 
programs to help them carry through. 

Before we even started the sessions 
with salesmen, we held meetings with 
the division managers to ground them 
in the fundamentals of the new atti- 
tude for salesmen. This was essential 
because, while the company had ex- 
cellent field general management, the 
middle-executive men were unschooled 
in modern sales management. 

Then, with groups of salesmen we 
dramatized the merchandising con- 
cept by means of sales clinics—work- 
shops held at 3- or 4-week intervals 


*Sacramento, Cal. 


and directed by myself and the field 
management men. In these workshop 
sessions, the men—many of whom had 
never made planned presentations — 
were shown how to do this. Role- 
playing was among the techniques 
used. 

The new approach would depend 
on an upgrading of the buying proc- 
ess—persuading dealers to order less 
frequently and purchase in larger 
quantities. For this we scheduled 
merchandising programs which gave 
an advantage to the customer pur- 
chasing larger quantities of merchan- 
dise at less frequent intervals — thus 
taking one long step toward reduction 
in selling costs. 

Supplementing the group work, 
the district managers spent time in 
the field making calls with their men. 
Field managers were asked to discuss 
the selling strategy for each account 
with the salesman before a contact 
was made, and follow up with a re- 
view of accomplishment. 

Now the big question was: How do 
vou get salesmen to follow through 
every hour, every working day with 
each customer they contact? And how 
can management be sure that what is 
required is being done? We believe 
we have a simple strategy: two simple 
report forms, the Customer Contact 
Record and the Daily Accomplish- 
ment Record. These forms compel 
the salesman to perform each of the 
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functions we require of him in his 
customer contacting and to record it 
for each call. Each record of failure 
to perform a given function is a flag 
to the man and to his supervisor, 
signaling the need for further training. 

We realized that to upgrade the 
sales effectiveness of the sales force, 
besides training, the company must 
provide tools and programs with which 
the men could work. This called for 
closer attention to the total merchan- 
dising picture, with increased em- 
phasis on trade promotion, consumer 
promotion, provision of suitable in- 
store display materials and assistance 
to the dealer to help him do a better 
job of displaying and selling our com- 
pany’s products. 

Unlike the manager of a chain 
store, the average dealer needs prac- 
tical help in merchandising. He, too, 
may be primarily technically minded. 
More often than not he lacks the tal- 
ent or the means to develop merchan- 
dising ideas and campaigns as effec- 
tive as those of his competitors, the 
chain store managers. The manufac- 
turer must perform for its dealers 
what the chain store headquarters 
does for its outlets. If the right sort 
of practical aid is provided, materials 
that conform to real needs, there is 
little difficulty in persuading the deal- 
ers of the benefits of tieing in with 
the manufacturer's programs. 

(continued on next page 
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There's a better way 
to reach the 


Pipe Line Market 


The pipe line industry is a big, world- 
wide market with widely scattered buy- 
ing authority. Purchasing influence extends 
through engineers, executives, division man- 
agers, spread superintendents, maintenance 
supervisors, and pipe line contractors. All 
enter the buying picture. 


The best way to reach this scattered 
market is through the PIPE LINE CATALOG. 
Thousands of key men throughout the world 
rely on this one-volume equipment-service 
reference. It is the buying-action catalog that represents you whenever 
products are being sought, bought or compared. In the field or office, 
your sales information-is always before the buyer—at reasonable cost. 


Next edition now 
being compiled 


Carefully controlled distribution places the PrpeE LINE CATALOG only 
in the hands of men with buying authority in oil and products pipe 
line companies, gas transmission and distribution firms, pipe line con- 
tractors, engineering and design concerns. Usage surveys show that 
96% of these buyers depend on Pipe LINE CATALOG—91.4% prefer 
it to other cataloging methods. This preference works for you. 

The Pipe Line Catalog Data Book contains many helpful ideas, a 
guide to more effective cataloging, and complete rate and distribution 
information. Write Advertising Sales Manager, PIPE LINE CATALOG, 
P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, for it today. 


GPC Marketing Plan Provides Maximum Buying Power Coverage 


Originated by Gulf Publishing Company the GPC Marketing Plan is 
a new concept in publishing service. It offers you the ideal, economical 
way to concentrate your advertising, cataloging and direct mail to the 
pipe line industry. Ask your Gulf Publishing representative for full 
details of this sales-building, money-saving, concentrated coverage plan. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 


ae 3301 Allen Parkway e Box 2608 e Houston 1. Texas 
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In upgrading the salesmen’s selling 
effectiveness, we did not wish them 
to sacrifice legitimate service features, 
but rather to view their total function 
in proper perspective. To this end, 
we analyzed each man’s coverage 
plan to help him determine how best 
to allocate his time on each call. In 
many instances it was found advan- 
tageous to reduce the frequency of 
contact, say from one week to two 
weeks. This way the men were less 
apt to “wear out their welcome.” They 
had a better opportunity to sell. There 
was less temptation to squander time 
merely “visiting.” 

Unproductive activity on calls was 
minimized by requiring planned calls 
with prescribed objectives. The em- 
phasis on merchandising and selling 
compelled the man to utilize time 
previously consumed in an exaggera- 
tion of the service function. For ex- 
ample, instead of indulging in a 20-30 
minute discussion of technicalities of 
product use, we showed them how to 
condense this to a 5-minute talk, de- 
voting the remainder of the call to 
productive merchandising and selling 
and winning over dealer cooperation 
in the current program. 


> One indication that our salesmen 
are doing a more effective selling job 
is that their efforts have resulted in 
30% more of our dealers’ cooperating 
in the 1961 merchandising-advertising 
program than we ourselves antici- 
pated. This means that of the primary 
dealers which W. P. Fuller & Com- 
pany serves regularly, 90% are ac- 
tively participating in our current 
program. 

We are only about a third of the 
way into the first vear of active 
application of our new marketing- 
directed sales activity. It is too early 
to evaluate its effects in totality. But 
we are greatly encouraged by the re- 
sponse of dealers, by their many ap- 
proving and grateful comments, by 
improved relations between our sales- 
men and their customers, and by the 
outstanding job that the men are 
beginning to do. 

There has also been a noticeable 
improvement in the morale of the 
men, who give every evidence of en- 
joying their jobs more. It seems that 
they were hungry for the sort of 
guidance and practical selling assist- 
ance now being provided. Even the 
tell-tale performance forms—which we 
thought might encounter some initial 
resentment among the older salesmen 
— apparently have been welcomed as 
aids to more effective selling as well 
as to daily self-evaluation. All in all, 
the change from a technical to a mar- 
keting orientation seems to have been 
a good move. ® 


“May we tear your package to pieces, please?” 


We'd like to examine it very carefully and, with ail due 
respect, tear it apart. We don’t charge for this. Any 
redesign and recommendations we come up with are 
yours gratis. 

We do it because it brings us business. 

In the past, we’ve proven to manufacturers that they 
were using unnecessarily expensive cellophanes. That 
they were using the wrong cellophane for the climates 
they were merchandising in. That the graphic design 


of the package was not in keeping with the color and 
texture of the product. We've made packages structur- 
ally sounder and we've revealed sealing flaws. We also 
know that a lot of manufacturers aren't using cello- 
phane when they should be. 

So may we have your package please? 

Our staff is talenteti and eager, but not impetuous; they 
only tear packages apart when it’s necessary. And they 
always put them back together again. 


PACKAGING DIVISION Olin 


Film Operations, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


National Sales Executives 


Votes Itself a New Name 


Three significant changes, voted at 
the recent convention of National 
Sales Executives, Inc., go into effect 
July 1. 

The first, a new name for the or- 
ganization. Henceforth, NSE will be 
known as Sales and Marketing Execu- 
tives—International, Inc. The _ short 
designation will be SME. The former 
name had been in use since 1949. 
Previous to that the organization was 
known as National Federation of Sales 
Executives, Inc. 

Second, the new president and the 
other new and re-elected officers will 
take office for the fiscal year. 

Third, Salesweek, published by 
Vision Management Publications since 
Nov. 2, 1959, is being discontinued 
as the official publication of the or- 
ganization and is to be replaced in 
late July with a monthly publication, 
Sales/Marketing Today. 

On January | of next year, dues to 
the national organization will go up 
$5 per year, from $15 to $20 per 
member. 

The membership voted these 
changes at the 26th annual Interna- 


tional Distribution Congress and Busi- 
ness Aids Show at Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, May 14-17. The con- 
vention drew 656 men and 360 wom- 
en registrants for the full convention. 
Several hundred other people attended 
one or more sessions. 

The new name was adopted by a 
unanimous vote. SME was chosen to 
reflect the international character of 
the organization, which had its start 
in 1935 as a confederation of clubs 
only in the United States. As of June 
1 the organization had 185 clubs in 
U.S. and Canada, and 51 overseas. 

As of April 30, members in the 
United States and Canada totaled 
23,600, and members overseas, 4,200, 
for a grand total of 27,800 members. 
Membership in the national organiza- 
tion was given at more than 30,000 
prior to the withdrawal of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York on De- 
cember 28, 1960. 

Fourteen proposals for an increase 
in service by the national organization 
to members, if the dues increase were 
voted, were presented to the conven- 
tion by J. A. McIlnay, immediate past 


tivities”: 


the National Sales Executives, Inc. 


Winners of Sales Management-Raymond Bill Awards 


At the May 14-17 convention of National Sales Executives, Inc., in 
San Francisco, a loving cup, symbol of the Sales Management-Raymond 
Bill Award, was presented to the following sales executives clubs 
showing “evidence of the best contribution to the advancement of 
salesmanship and sales-marketing through over-all club program ac- 


Dallas Sales Executives Club—received by Brents Broyles, president- 
elect of the club and regional director for Texas, Blue Cross/Blue Shield. 

Indianapolis Sales Executives Council, Inc.—received by Philip R. 
Hedback, former president of the club and owner, Bryant-Hedback Co. 

Phoenix Sales Executives, Inc.—received by Earl R. Mason, club presi- 
dent and general manager, Canada Dry of Arizona Bottling Co. 

Boise Valley Sales Executives Assn.—received by George Ganz, club 
president and sales manager, KTVB. 

Presentation was made by Philip Salisbury, publisher and editor of 
Sales Management. Selection was made solely by judges appointed by 
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president of NSE, and vice president- 
marketing, The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. 

The new officers and directors in- 
clude: 

President: Leland F. Lyons, vice 
president, New York Life Insurance 
Co., New York City. 

Vice Presidents: 

(Re-elected) Lawrence E. Doyle, 
vice president, Forest Lawn Memorial 
Park, Glendale, Cal. 

(Re-elected) Clifton W. Jacobs, 
assistant vice president, director of 
research and planning, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Boston. 

Charles W. Zerweck, vice presi- 
dent, Slater Food Service Mgmt., 
Philadelphia. 

Vice President — International: 
Charles K. Campbell, vice president, 
IBM World Trade Corp., New York 
City. 

Vice President—Canada: Robert R. 
Carson, vice president, The Diversey 
Corp. (Can.) Ltd., Clarkson, Ontario. 

Vice President—Germany: Peter 
Tinschmann, president, Mobil Wer- 
burg, Bonn. 

Vice President—Mexico: Juan Be- 
tanzo, president, Fotomex, S. A. 

Secretary - Treasurer: (re - elected) 
William Aydelotte, executive vice 
president, Ter Bush and Powell, Inc., 
Schenectady. 


Directors of Service: 

For Editorial Policy: Peter E. 
Schruth, vice president and director 
of advertising, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia. Schruth was se- 
lected as National Sales Executives 
“Sales Executive of the Year” (SM, 
page 32, May 19, 1961) 

For Executive Education: Dupont 
Murphy, Jr., executive vice president, 
American Pharmaceutical Corp., New 
York City. 

For Members: C. E. Duggan, presi- 
dent, Comidex Corp., New Canaan. 

For Government Relations: H. 
Sherwood Flather, director of sales, 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

For Public Relations: M. P. Bickley, 
Eastern regional sales manager, 
United Air Lines, Inc., New York 
City. 

For Youth Education: Vincent K. 
Alexander, vice president and director 
of sales, Manheim Manufacturing and 
Belting Co., Manheim. 

For Corporate Support: Walter H. 
Johnson, Jr., vice president, Inter- 
public, Inc., New York City. * 

For Clubs: Halliday Clark, director- 
specialty sales, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., White Plains. 

For Marketing Management: E. B. 
Dennis, Jr., vice president-sales, Kim- 
ble Glass Co., Toledo. 
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POWER 
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733,583 weekdays—up 252,910 over a year ago! 920,607 Sunday—up 280,528 over a year ago!* That's 
The Detroit News total paid saturation circulation story. in Detroit’s 3-county metropolitan market, 
where 1,080,000 families spend $5-billion annually, The News alone gives its advertisers 64% total 
market coverage weekdays, 71% Sunday.** No other newspaper in the nation’s top 5 markets offers 
such saturation coverage—nor such a low milline rate. Only $1.91 weekdays (down 24% from a year 
ago)—and $1.68 Sunday (down 17% from a year ago). To sell Detroit, just use The News—that’s all! 


The Detroit News 


New York Office: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. - Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower - Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco - Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


Market, 1961 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


says Charles Mayne, manager, 
E. J. Merrill Drug Co., lronton, Ohio 
LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
“We recently told our customers to telephone us collect 
p ° Here are some examples: 

whenever they wanted to reorder,” reports Mr. Mayne. 

sia 7 : ae Louisville to Ironton, O. . 

“The effect on business was amazing. Within a few 

. © . 7 . . > i >; “4 

weeks, sales jumped 30% —and they’re still climbing. Not | Detroit to Pittsburgh 
only that—our sales costs are lower, and we can cut the time New York to Columbus, O. 


between order and delivery. Our salesmen can extend cover- 


Denver to Chicago 
age of their markets, too. 


Los Angeles to Boston $2.25 
“We adopted e call-collect pl yecause it’s > bes 
, : Pp th P ull lle t | lan be ause it's the t | These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
sales-building idea we ve had in years. minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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_ TRENDS IN PACKAGING AND PRODUCT 


WORLD MARKETING— 


Big opportunities 
for packaging and design 


Is your product suitable 
for world marketing? 


Simplified products wanted 


The importance of 
a single product image 


Beware of 
trade characters 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY is beginning to realize that the “Made in 
U.S.A.” label is no longer a sure sign of sales in foreign countries. Many 
manufacturers are making plans to meet the new competition for these 
world markets with at least two of the weapons of marketing in which 
America still excels—product design and impulse packaging. But it’s not 
as simple as translating English into a foreign language; America has the 
marketing knowledge, what it needs is knowledge of foreign markets and 
foreign consumers. 

The time is now. Communications facilities, such as radio and tele- 
vision, are already becoming international. To profit from the modern 
ease of communication, product and corporate image must be internation- 
ally marketable. 


© The first question to ask yourself, says Walter P. Margulies, president 
of Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., industrial designers and marketing con- 
sultants is: “Is my product suitably designed for foreign consumption?” 
For example, the world needs stoves, but what kind of stove does it need? 
Does it need the modern American electric stove with trick lighting and 
jet-age instrument panel? “For one thing,” says Margulies, “this costs too 
much, For another, it requires repair and maintenance not easily obtain- 
able abroad. And finally, it does not meet the needs of the less advanced 
populations. 

“The manufacturer (your competitor, perhaps) who simplified the 
design of the range, reduced it’s size, and turned up with a compact, 
crisply styled, low-cost range, would have something more salable—in 
France, England, Italy, even in Mexico, Brazil or Nigeria.” 


e The moral, says Margulies, is that the world product stamped “Made 
in U.S.A.” has to be a simplified one. American ingenuity must be turned 
to production of a sturdy, usable and attractive item. Indeed, this designer 
suspects that the successful designs of the future, both at home and 
abroad, may well be the simple ones; the era of gingerbread is waning. 


e Lippincott & Margulies finds that the two most important areas in for- 
eign marketing, once the prospective market is analyzed, are design and 
nomenclature. 

Many firms in the U.S. have a bewildering nomenclature. Union Car- 
bide, for example, is the parent of the Linde Co., still another division 
makes Every-ready batteries, and another makes Prestone anti-freeze. 
How many realize that Tide, Blue Cheer and Crest toothpaste are all made 
by the same company, Procter & Gamble. At home there are often sound 
reasons for maintaining this diversity (although there are numerous exam- 
ples of firms now trying to collect these separate images under one 
corporate image). “But Abroad,” says Margulies, “such diversity can only 
wreak havoc.” 

Established international companies like Shell Oil, Heinz and Coca- 
Cola already have a tremendous edge on many of their competitors in the 
world scene, for they have multi-lingual corporate names which double 
as product names. 

Another firm, the Kraft company, promotes all of its brands under the 
corporate name. Moreover, the name Kraft itself can be promoted in 
many countries without having to be translated. 

If the corporate or product name cannot be changed, or must be 
translated, the corporate product and the brand can be identified by the 
use of many visual devices, including trade-marks, logotypes, initials and 
symbols. If U.S. Steel, for instance, is not easily translated or understood 
by a native of Ceylon, the famous U.S.S. trade-mark—the initials within 
the circle—is. So, too, with IBM, Phillips 66 or Alcoa. 


e Trade-marks are fine then, says Margulies, but beware of trade char- 
acters. Only a few are sufficiently universal in character to stimulate 
awareness and response in the world citizen. “Betty Crocker isn’t going 
to mean anything to the Indian. The Green Giant might be tailored for 
export, but I doubt that the Campbell Kids are going to travel very far. 

(turn page) 
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9 steps to personal progress 


Executives who aspire to higher 
positions are helped or im- 
peded by their attitudes, ac- 
cording to Nation's Business 
editors. In “Nine Steps to Per- 
sonal Progress (December) 
they describe how nine of the 
most essential “positive, open 
minded" attitudes can help 
you become more effective in 
business. Report prompted let- 
ters from 809 companies whose 
executives wanted 14,744 extra 
copies for themselves, their 
associates. Businessmen respond 
to Nation's Business useful edi- 
torial reports . . . and action in 
business results when you ad- 


vertise in Nation's Business. 


Nation’s Business 
WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
711 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Ye VA WHE 


Washington’ 8 most convenient 
meeting place... 

with every modern facility for a confer. 
ence or a convention. 

Completely air-conditioned — spacious 
ballrooms, 11 additional meeting rooms, 
attractive dining facilities. Capacity 20 
to 1200. Write for complete convention 
information. 


the Willard, Washington, D.C. 
“The Residence of Presidents” 

14th Street & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: NAtional 84420 + Teletype WA732 
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(continued) 


Better suited for universal communications are two cate- 
gories of universal symbols—realistic ones which refer to com- 
mon human experience and environment—images of the sun, fire, 
water and other natural phenomena; or abstract designs which 
use color and shape to appeal to the human eye and so act as 
powerful memory-triggering devices. 

These are the criteria for success in world trade: a product 
that is needed; a product you can make better than most com- 
panies in most countries; a product designed to suit the market; 
and finally a product Aah. x by a clearly identifiable, easily 
remembered, reputable world corporation. 


FREEZE-DRIED FOODS 
What effect on packaging? 


A NEW PROCESS FOOD, STAR LITE, will probably have far- 
reaching effects on consumer buying and packaging design and 

materials. Freeze-dried food, recently developed by Armour & 
Co., has immediate markets slated for the outdoorsman, since 
this is a high-markup market with high demand for lightweight, 
palatable food. As processes are able to meet the broader, more 
competitively priced business of supermarkets, Armour intends 
to enter this market. At present Star Lite foods will be offered 
through sporting goods stores, mail order outlets, and outdoors 
departments of department stores. 

Star Lite foods are now being packaged in a folding carton for 
rigidity, with an inner package of foil laminated film for high 
moisture-proof qualities. Star Lite is said to be moisture proof 
for at least one year. 

The revolutionary aspects of freeze-dried foods are that they 
require no refrigeration, and are said to retain the taste, texture, 
nutritional value and size of fresh foods. 

If, and when, these freeze-dried foods become competitive with 
ordinary frozen foods, the packaging and display advantages of 
freeze-dried, unrefrigerated food should serve to revolutionize 
frozen-food packaging and current freezer cases that are the 
bane of good product display. Is the shelf-freezer far behind? 


NEW PACKAGES 


Hardware, auto supplies 


LAWNMOWER REPLACEMENT PARTS, safety lights for 
motorists, antique-type drawer pulls and hinges, television twin- 
lead antenna wire—these are just a few of the never-ending 
assortment of old “dry-as-dust” hardware items that now have 
all the appeal of a plastic-packaged orchid. 

We have no information on what effects impulse packaging 
has had on hardware sales, but we're certain the effects must be 
fabulous. There’s something about an assortment of screwdrivers 
or drills when packaged in blister or cellophane window that 
makes it look awfully appealing, as if it’s a “special” or other 
very fast mover. 

Some of the latest items being offered: lawnmower replace- 
ment parts are packaged in thermoformed “skin package” by 
Dobeckmun for Jacobsen Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wisc.; Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., using Tenite butyrate supplies material 
for the Amerock Corp. for blister packaging its cabinet hardware; 
Eastman also supplies butyrate to Medalist Hardware of Nation- 
al Lock Co. for packaging antique-type hardware, and to the 
Arnold Mfg. Co. for transparent drum-like containers of sheet 
plastic that give the customer a good view of Arnold’s Sayfte- 
Flasher warning signals for emergency use by motorists. A self- 
measuring package of TV antenna wire, called Lifeline, ends the 
problems of dirt, tangling and breakage. Manufacturer is Saxon 
Products, Inc., of New York. 


TRENDS IN PACKAGING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 


In the 15-County Syracuse Market 


MEDIA SELECTION 
IS A CINCH 


Here is a market of 1,501,500 population, with 


annual buying income of more than $3 billion 


There’s a single, effective and economical way 


to sell all of it! 


The Syracuse Newspapers deliver 10C home 
coverage of Syracuse and Onondaga County; 
verage of the Standard 3-County Metr 
litan Area and up te 7695 in .the balance of 
the 12 unties that comprise the TOTAL 15 
COUNTY YRACUSE ARKET. 


No Other Combination of Media in the Area Will Do 


a Comparable Job at a Comparable Cost. 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


—- 


the SYRACUSE 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


America's No. 1 
Test Market 


PW NEWSPAPERS 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 230,814 Sunday Herald-American 202,467 Sunday Post-Standard 102,966 
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WHY NOT A SECOND SALES FORCE? 


(continued from page 45) 


buying influences with the necessary 
y. As a result, 80% of the 
prospects are badly neglected. They 
are, in effect, handed to the competi- 
tors as a private hunting preserve. 


trequency, 


More manpower might solve the 
proble m, but as a rule, only tem- 
porarily. As new salesmen build up 
account lists which insure them a sat- 
isfactory income, they begin to behave 
like the older men. They concentrate 
on old customers and find every ex- 
cuse for avoiding cold calls on new 
prospec ts 

If, therefore, 


market development 
is to be 


a continuing process, as it 
should be, you need a plan that will 
insure active and constant effort to 
obtain new accounts. You need a plan 
that will prevent your salesmen from 
living off past accomplishments and 
avoiding the hard work of building 
the company’s future. 


8. Don't believe that if you could 


generate sufficient enthusiasm 
among your salesmen, they would 
produce a generous flow of new ac- 
counts, 


only 


Most salesmen neither have, nor 
can acquire, the qualities needed for 
truly successful new account develop- 
ment. No matter how energetic they 
are at the start of a campaign for new 
accounts, the frustration and failure 
that most men meet will soon erode 
their enthusiasm. 


9. Salesmen do not feel that new 
account development is as important 
a part of their jobs as servicing exist- 
ing customers. 

Almost all sales managers evaluate 
the salesman’s performance in terms 
of dollar volume produced — without 
differentiating between volume from 
accounts already on the books and 
new accounts. The salesman’s only 
aim, therefore, is to produce the nec- 
essary volume in each period. 

On the other hand, new account de- 
velopment is often a long, drawn-out 
affair with a very slow and uncertain 
pay-off. If a salesman devotes any 
considerable effort to it, he runs the 
risk of not making his quota. Under 
these circumstances, who can blame 
the salesman if he concentrates on 


existing customers and neglects po- 
tential customers? 

10. New account development 
cannot be paid for in the same way 
as sales to old accounts, i.e., with 5 
or 6% of the sales dollar. 


To believe so is nothing short of a 
delusion. Developing a market is hard 
work. It is, in fact, the most difficult 
of all selling jobs, requiring great 
skill, patience, and ingenuity. It is 
work which bears fruit not overnight 
but over the long pull. 

Sales to new accounts are at first 
not only few but small. They are the 
result not of a call but of a long 
series of calls which finally produce 
a cumulative impact that alters a 
prospect’s attitude and behavior. No 
one can be expected to do such work 
continually for a meager 5 or 6% of 
sales. And no one should be expected 
to do it for such compensation, since 
a new account, if properly serviced, 
means profits long into the future — 
not only from sales of the product 
first ordered, but also from the sales 
of other products in the line. 

If you insist on paying for new 
accounts as a percentage of sales, 
therefore, the percentage must be 
based on the present value of the total 
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OUTDOOR ILLUMINATED PLASTIC SIGNS 
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PLANNING @ DESIGN ® MANUFACTURING e 


firms write for free brochure or 


Success 
piesti-lime inc. 


Knoxville 


Tennessee 


INSTALLATION 


ae 


\ 


\ 


. 


the space-buying 


’ 


one of America’s 


hottest 


markets 
now! 


Represented Nationally by: Newspaper Marketing Associates — New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San 


How good is business in lowa? This good: 
Personal income first three months — up 
7.4% compared to national drop of 0.1%. 
Department store sales first 4 months up 
6% ...mnew home construction first 3 
months up 25% . . . cash farm receipts up 
15% first three months. Every indicator 
points to lowa as one of the brightest spots 
in the nation’s economy! 


You may be dealing yourself out of this hot market by 
following an outmoded rule of space buying . . . that 
is, buying space only according to standard Metropoli 
tan Area population ranking. This ranking, for instance, 
lists Des Moines (Polk County) way down the list in size 
of Metropolitan Area markets. 


But we aren't talking about Des Moines or a lifeless sta 
tistic — because that statistic distorts the actual mar 
keting facts. What we are talking about is the exciting 
concept of a horizontal, state-wide market instead of a 
vertical, metropolitan one. We are talking about IOWA 

. not “‘just another state,’’ but one of America’s most 
consistently active markets, unified by the state-wide 
coverage of one of America’s great newspapers, the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune! 


The key to it is “‘circulation coverage."’ Truth is, with 
50% or better coverage in 76 lowa counties, Des 
Moines Sunday Register ranks No. 11 and Daily Des 
Moines Register and Tribune with same coverage in 
34 lowa counties ranks No. 28 among Metropolitan 
Area markets. 


What kind of job do these papers do for you? National 
and regional chains report great successes with state 


wide campaigns . . . Gambles, Kresge’s, Sears, Wards, 
Woolworth’s, others. Says Morey Sostrin, President, 
Younkers ... “For many years, we have conceived of 


all lowa as our market. Fortified by the background of 

state-wide newspaper coverage by the Sunday Register, 

we established our first branch store in Ames, lowa, 

more than 20 years ago. Today, we have 15 units in 

lowa alone. While our principal unit and parent store is 

in Des Moines, it operates as headquarters for a 
state-wide businesss. We take full advantage of 
the Des Moines newspapers’ far-reaching selling 
influence throughout all lowa."’ 


The customers are buying in lowa — 
now’s the time to reach them. 
Now’s the time to break the 
‘‘space-buying rules’’ and 
stir up sales for you 
in record-breaking 
lowa with ‘‘The 
Hometown Paper 
for the Whole 
State of 


lowa..."’ 


ic ant yet : 2 sah a 
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WHY NOT A SECOND SALES FORCE? 


(continued) 


estimated sales to each new account 
for the entire period that the account 
will be on vour books. 


What You Should Know 
About Market Development 


The foregoing all adds up to a 
startling fact: You're not getting the 
new business you should be getting 
because you're using the wrong peo- 
ple, the wrong tactics, and the wrong 
strateg\ 


Consider your people, your sales- 
men, first. You're asking each of them 
to do not one but two distinct and 
different jobs. You want each of 
them to obtain greater volume from 
existing customers who are already 
sold on your firm and its products. 
That is, you want each man to do 
maintenance selling — pure, simple 
order-taking. But you also want each 
man to develop new accounts, to 
create new customers out of prospects 


The Complete Convention Site 


It’s all here at Boca: a beautiful 18-hole golf course, a 
Cabana Club with a mile-long ocean beach, tennis courts, 
two pools, everything to keep your members happy and 
on the premises day and night. 


Important, too, our staff has a long record of success in 
handling conventions. We have all the facilities, meet- 
ing rooms for groups up to 700 in number, complete air 
conditioning and superb cuisine, all in an atmosphere 
of breath-taking beauty. For details and reservations 
write or phone “‘Ike’’ Parrish, Director of Sales. 


Boca Riten 


HOTEL and CLUB 


Boca Raton, Florida 


An Arvida Hotel, a subsidiary of Arvida Corporation 


Nat'l Rep.: Robert F. Warner, Inc. © New York 
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who may not know your company 
and who are likely to be neutral, if 
not hostile, toward you and your 
product. 

This type of selling, development 
selling, clearly requires greater talent, 
skill and effort than does maintenance 
selling. It requires a temperament, 
talents and skills which are generally 
rare and which most of your men sim- 
ply do not possess. Moreover, it re- 
quires talents and skills, such as a 
high order of social intelligence, 
empathy, introspective ability and 
ingenuity, which cannot be taught to 
an adult. A man either has them or 
he hasn't. If he has them, they can 
be cultivated by training. But if he 
doesn’t have them no amount of train- 
ing will give them to him. 

Since most of your men do not 
have the qualities needed for develop- 
ment selling, they are no good at the 
job and they know it. It is no wonder 
that they will avoid the job whenever 
they possibly can, usually most of the 
time. It’s not surprising, then, that 
you don’t get enough new business. 

Now, consider your tactics. To get 
more new business you exhort and 
plead with your men to spend more 
time prospecting and making cold 
calls. You pump thousands or millions 
of dollars into advertising. And you 
pump more dollars into expensive 
programs for training distributors and 
dealers. Most of this, however, can- 
not produce results because all your 
competitors are doing it just as well 
—and, more important, because it is 
based on an archaic strategy. 

Nearly all of your selling consists 
essentially of pushing your product 
into the hands of distributors or deal- 
ers. While you are pushing, so are 
countless others. And what happens 
in the jockeying for position close 
enough to the prospect to make the 
push effective? Prices crumble, dis- 
counts grow, service expenditures rise, 
profits disappear. 

Rarely, however, does this capture 
a competitor’s customer. Even when 
it does, the capture is hardly ever 
worth the cost because the distributor 
or dealer can’t or won't do a real pro- 
motional job for your product with 
his customers. There is only one wav 
out of this rat-race: It is to take over 
a large part, if not most, of the job 
of promoting to your product's ulti- 
mate user. It is to pull your product 
through the marketing channel bv 
selling your customers’ customers. 


How to Organize and Operate 
for Development Selling 


The requirements for successful 
development selling are these: 


e Specialize the jobs of your men 


PICK THE MARKETS THAT PAY OFF! 


Get this Just-Published 
9th Annual Edition 


Markets Analysis Book " 
. MAJORUS. YS J 

MARKETS 

ANALYSIS 


$' Spasy jaye Ueyjodosjay 


Invaluable marketing brochure containing exclu- ag aa 
sive information not available elsewhere. For men C8. conte w canes 
who make the decisions in: Sales e Media e Adver- 

tising e Market Research e Manufacturing e Dis- 

tribution e Retailing 


@ Complete Data for the Nation’s 300 Metropoli- 
tan Markets. 


e}eg sajes 


SjaxJeW OOE 


@ Dollar Volume Ranking of the Nation’s 300 Mar- 
kets in 10 Major Sales Classifications. 


@ Gain or Loss (1960 over 1954) in Dollar Volume , : 
Ranking of the Nation’s 300 Markets in the 1961 Major U. S. Markets Analysis. 
Basic Sales Classifications. Based on authentic data from 


Dollar Volume Ranking of the South’s Top 20 Sales Management Survey of 
Metropolitan Markets in the Basic Sales Classi- Buying Power and U. S. Bureau of 
fications. Census. Published annually by the 


@ Dollar Volume Ranking of the Nation’s Top 100 Greensboro News and Record. 
Metropolitan Markets in Total Retail Sales. 


@ Household Income Ranking for the Nation's 300 
Metropolitan Markets. 


This highly prized brochure will give you a com- 
pletely dependable and authentic source of market 
comparison and a yardstick for measuring the sales 
performance of your company. Write today on your 
company letterhead for your free copy of ‘Major 
U. S. Markets Analysis 1961.” GREENSBORO 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


OVER 100,000 CIRCULATION #® OVER 400,000 READERS 


In the Top 20 Retai/ Markets of the South and Top 100 of the Nati 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
366 Madison Ave..360 N. Michigan Ave. 926 Buhl Bidg. 323-24 Paimer Bidg 
’ 


San Francisco LosAngeles Kansas City 
111 Sutter St 2412 7th St. 1009 Baltimore Ave. 
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WHY NOT A SECOND SALES FORCE? 


(continued) 


so that those with the qualities needed 
for development selling do nothing 
else, while vour other men concen- 
trate only on maintenance selling. 


¢ Make it impossible for your de- 
velopment men to find excuses for 
avoiding this difficult work. At the 
same time adjust their compensation; 
make it reflect your appreciation of 
the arduous job they have been as- 
signed and your awareness that they 
possess rare and valuable skills. 


e Support your efforts at “push” 
promotion with missionary selling. 
That is, use vour de velopment men 
not only to call on your customers but 
to promote and obtain orders for your 
product from your customers’ custom- 
ers. Use them to establish a more 
direct relationship with your prod- 


uct’s ultimate user. 


How do you accomplish these ob- 
jectivesr It requires two actions: 


1. Establish twin sales forces — a 
development force and a maintenance 
force — with each a distinct and sepa- 
rate entity at the field level. Each 
torce has separate sales management, 
tactics, strategy, and compensation. 


>] 


2. Split the development force into 
two sections. One, consisting of dis- 
tributors’ or dealers’ men, is respon 
sible for promotion to your immediate 
prospects The other, consisting of 
missionary men, is responsible for ob- 
taining orders from your middleman’s 
customers 


Thus, to do a really effective job of 
developing “new business in today’s 
intensely competitive market you must 
apply to field selling the fundamental 
principle of specialization which has 
so greatly increased productivity in 
our tactories. 


How to Make It Work 


The principal obstacle to the type 
of specialized selling recommended 
here is the expense involved in getting 
the new organization set up and roll- 
ing. The initial costs are high and 
there is no avoiding them. 

The costs are high because com- 
pensation for development salesmen 
must take into account the physical 
and psychological demands of the job. 
Since individuals possessing such tale 
ents and skills are rare indeed, a pre- 
mium must be paid in consideration 
of supply and demand (which is ever 
increasing as development selling 
proves its worth in one company after 
another) 
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The costs are also high because the 
results of development selling are fre- 
quently long range. In the initial pe- 
riod, at least, management must be 
willing to bear the “overhead” costs 
of its development staff without dis- 
couragement. Many sales managers 
raise their eyebrows at this suggestion 
with “my - bosses - will - never -buy-this” 
significance; but these same bosses 
have probably approved research and 
development projects that take years 
to bear fruit. It’s time for sales man- 
agement to demand the same long- 
term investment rights. 

In view of such initial costs, many 
sales managers have preferred to first 
prove the value of sales development 
by hiring outside personnel on a fee 
basis. Even some larger firms have 
shown a tendency to obtain an outside 
development force; it provides an op- 
portunity to test specialized develop- 
ment selling to see if it works for 
them. 

A second difficulty in specializing 
the sales force that seems obvious to 
sales managers is far more imaginary 
than real. It is the effect of specializa- 
tion on the morale of those men who 
are now confined to maintenance sell- 
ing and its lesser rewards. One is told 
repeatedly that these men will balk 
and try to sabotage the program, but 
that is not what I have found. 


> Instead, these men are usually 
greatly relieved that they no longer 
need to waste their time on a job they 
do badly but can concentrate on the 
work which they know and do best. 
(The only time I've seen such men 
hostile toward a new program was a 
case in which management tried to 
cover the high initial cost of develop- 
ment selling by reducing the compen- 
sation of the men who were to be 
maintenance salesmen. This is cer- 
tainly no basis for believing that hos- 
tility will be the general reaction.) 

A third problem which sales man- 
agers often anticipate is getting a 
smooth transition from calls by the 
development man to calls by the 
maintenance man. But what do you 
do when a salesman quits or retires or 
is transferred? How do you get the 
customer to accept the new man? 
Can't you do the same thing, more 
or less, in the take-over by the 'main- 
tenance man? 

The answers to these questions 
surely point the way for handling the 
transition problem. But they are only 
a partial answer and not the whole 
one. 


The rest of the answer lies in the 
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Steel begins to bounce back 


that the secon quarter ‘ 
ot test quarter Wea nagn ot the generst 


These are the 
McGraw-Hill 
publications read by 
your best customers 
and prospects: 


ARCHITECTURE 

Western Architect & Engineer 
APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV 

Electrical Merchandising Week 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

Nucleonics 
AVIATION 

Aviation Week and Space Technology 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Business Week 


COAL MINING 
Coal Age 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Chemical Engineering - Chemical Week 


CONSTRUCTION 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Engineering News-Record 


DISTRIBUTION-INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Distribution 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
Electrical Wholesaling 


ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 
Electrical World - Power - Electrical West 


ELECTRONICS 
Electronics 


INSTRUMENTATION AND CONTROL 
Control Engineering 


MANUFACTURING PLANT OPERATION 
Factory 


METAL & NONMETALLIC MINING 

Engineering and Mining Journal 

ERM) Metai & Mineral Markets 
METALWORKING , 

American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 
OFFICE TRAINING , 

Today's Secretary - Business Education World 


PETROLEUM 
National Petroleum News 


POWER : 
Power - Electrical World - Electrical West 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
Product Engineering 


PURCHASING-INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
Purchasing Week 


TEXTILES 
Textile World 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 
Fleet Owner 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS 

International Management ca 

Latin America and European Edition) _ 
he American Automobile - El Automovil 
Americano ‘ i 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Metalworking Production (London) 


Steel begins to bounce back 


A steady climb in production (chart) builds confidence 
that the second quarter will run 20% or 25% ahead 
of last quarter. It’s a sign of the general turnaround 


Steelmakers are rebounding from 


There’s business watting for 
the company that goes after it! 


This is the time to Sell... 
and sell hard...with 
business publication 
advertising 


J ISHING COMPANY, INC 


@: pecan eine ee 


2nc STREET, NEW YORK 


DOOR OPENER 


If advertising is supposed to pave the way for 
salesmen ... and your salesmen make most of 
their calls on PA’s ... it makes sense for you to 
advertise in PURCHASING Magazine, pub- 
lished biweekly by Conover-Mast for over 30,000 
industrial purchasing agents. 


r 


AN ATTRACTIVE SALES-COMPELLING PACKAGE, 
~< A HANDY SERVING TRAY AND A DECORATOR 
WALL PLAQUE, ALL IN ONE INGENIOUS UNIT. 


Wie! 


Every Sales Manager's dream—a “sell-out” item, was 
achieved in this gift package of Kraft Foods’ popular cara- 
mels and their smart Smithcrafted container. A beautiful 
and practical container that fully accents the fine quality of 
its contents, custom-created to produce a smash sales hit! 
May we suggest a solution to your gift packaging, sample 
presentation or other sales-aid problem? Call or write your 
nearest S. K. Smith Sales Office — today. 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 


py ~, 
CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS SMITH (N\ 
ea 


= 


2857 N. WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS Mi L CRAFTED) | 


OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
PLANTS IN CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 
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SALES FORCE 


(continued) 


training and skill of the development 
man. It is his job to bring the main- 
tenance man into the situation under 
circumstances that make the customer 
feel he is being done a great service 
through the change-over. He must 
give the maintenance man a real 
build-up, both as an expert in solving 
the problems which the customer 
faces, and as fountainhead of terrific 
promotional ideas. 

Then for a time both men must call 
on the customer together and the 
maintenance man is gradually per- 
mitted to take over the lead in the 
interview. Before very long the cus- 
tomer finds himself almost uncon- 
sciously addressing himself mainly to 
the maintenance man. And _ because 
he really has been getting good ideas 
and good service from the mainten- 
nance man, he isn’t concerned even 
when he hears one day, “Oh, Joe [the 
development man] has been trans- 
ferred to another job. He’s asked me 
to give you his regards and thank you 
for your past kindness and courtesies.” 

In brief, effecting a smooth transi- 
tion requires careful planning and 
coordination. It requires thorough 
discussion by the men involved, and 
some ingenuity on the part of the 
development man. But with proper 
training and experience they can learn 
to carry it off with only a rare hitch. 


How to Get the Budget 


Because of the nature and rela- 
tively slow pay-off of development 
selling, it is clear that, initially, ex- 
penditures must be looked on as an 
investment and not an operating ex- 
pense. These expenditures are similar 
to those of product research and at 
least equally important, for nothing is 
of greater value to a firm than its pool 
of customers. 

Some of this investment can and 
should be obtained from the total 
marketing appropriation, since devel- 
opment selling, when done properly, 
makes other marketing expenditures 
far more effective. 

Finally, it should be noted that for 
firms already at or beyond their, 
break-even point, every additional 
unit of product sold contributes far 
more to gross margin and profits than 
did previous units sold. It should not 
be too difficult for sales managers who 
recognize this themselves and have 
superiors who recognize it to argue 
successfully for funds on the grounds 
that these additional sales can absorb 
larger than usual selling costs and still 
contribute substantial profits. 


Something Missing 


... like California 


without the Billion Dollar Valley ofthe Bees 


e THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
Actually, total effective buying in- A market which can only be cov- 


come of more than 4 billion, ered in print with its own local “) ¢ THE\MODESTO BEE 
h of 26 states area newspapers: The Sacra- \ 
ee eee ee mento, Fresno and Modesto Bees e THE FRESNO BEE 
Twenty-seven prosperous counties ; ; 
hich rahe California’ Her= people read The Bees for J F 

aca So local buying ideas. You’ll like the ‘ y, a> 

third great market sales figures. » | y) 
Here is a huge California inland . i, 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 
market separate from all others. 1961 Copyrighted Survey 


Ps 
~abogig’e 


Mo CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES .. . O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Three types of discounts: The Bees give national advertisers discounts on bulk — frequency or Standard Pages. Check O’Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR 


an ultra-modern bottling plant costing 
over $1 million. It seems doubtful 
that the company would undertake 
such a plan for several reasons, but 
Fair disapproval is not one of them. 
Fair officials would have no objections 
to it 

Almost all of the companies now 
seriously considering participation are 
talking in terms of corporate image 
and the creation of consumer good 
will, but there will still be some extra 
mileage in some of these intangible 
sounding goals. 

Coca-Cola wants to “magnify the 
image of leadership in the field of 
world refreshment.” The company has 
an additional stake in the fair because 
of its international operations. Visit- 
ing firemen from all over the world 
are expected to attend its exhibit to 
see the latest in bottling techniques. 

General Motors Corp. expects to 
‘show some of the dramatic possibili- 
ties for transportation and living that 
technological progress can bring to 
reality not too many years hence.” 
GM’s last World’s Fair exhibit in New 
York had some carry over in the “Fu- 
turamatic” car that Oldsmobile later 
brought out and in its subsequent Mo- 
torama shows. From all appearances, 
GM will outdo itself. The 1939 Futu- 
rama cost in the neighborhood of $8 
million; the next one will make an 
even bigger splash. 


On the Spot Sales 
In spite of all the talk by fair of- 
ficials about the exhibits as advertis- 


(continued from page 47) 


ing expenditures, it would be short 
sighted to look upon World’s Fair par- 
ticipation solely as an advertising ven- 
ture or an effort to create prestige. 
Other marketing opportunities are 
open as well. The Fair Corp, is real- 
istic enough to know that the cost of 
participation for some companies may 
equal a normal advertising budget for 
six months or even a year. They real- 
ize that justification of such enormous 
expenditures to a board of directors 
must be made on something stronger 
than an appeal to the corporate ego, 
and they have provided some down- 
to-earth sales benefits for marketers. 

J. Anthony Panuch, v-p of Indus- 
trial, and Federal, States and Special 
Exhibits, recently stated, “As a matter 
of policy, the Fair Corp. will allow 
exhibitors in the Industrial, Interna- 
tional and Transportation sections of 
the Fair to do the following: 


“e Sell and deliver on the premise 
products displaved in their respective 
exhibits 


“e Take orders for such products for 
future delivery. 


“e Accept down payment on account 
of the purchase price of products so 
ordered.” 


However, in order to preserve the 
tax exempt status of the fair and to 
avoid the connotation of a trade fair, 
sales activities must be conducted in a 
separate enclosure in the exhibit build- 
ing. The enclosure may comprise no 


BETTER LIVING PAVILION, shown in the artist's rendering, will give smaller 
budgets a chance to exhibit. The proposed building will have three floors 
of exhibits and will make about 300,000 sq. ft. of leasable soace available. 
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more than 10% of the total floor space. 
Naturally such restrictions do not ap- 
ply to the concessions. 

It is also important that the selling 
function does not detract from the 
educational and entertainment pur- 
pose of the exhibit. This stipulation is 
as much for the benefit of exhibitors as 
it is for the over-all fair itself. The 
spectators who attend do not come as 
buyers. They could easily be repelled 
by any hard sell. Indeed it is unlikly 
that any big buying decisions by con- 
sumers will be made at the fair 
grounds. But they will register inter- 
est if the exhibit is a good one and the 
products displayed have appeal. If 
spectators inquire about a product on 
display, referrals to local distributors 
can be made without violating any of 
the codes of the fair. , , 


New Products and Research 

Fair officials will not object to ex- 
hibitors’ doing some basic marketing 
research if conducted in good taste. In 
this respect the World’s Fair could 
well be a sounding board for Ameri- 
can industry. While no regulations 
have been laid down with reference to 
market research, this would be a good 
appeal with which to woo the packag- 
ing manufacturers fair officials are 
eager to see participate. 

There are numerous practical ways 
to exploit the abundance of potential 
consumer reactions. A voting booth 
might be created to give spectators a 
chance to pass judgment on the vari- 
ous products, packaging designs and 
ideas on exhibit. Or an optional ballot 
sheet might be presented to spectators 
as they move through the displays. 
The mechanics would of course have 
to be worked out with fair authorities. 

Manufacturers thinking of bringing 
out new products would have difficulty 
finding a better place to introduce 
them than at the World’s Fair. Im- 
porters can be expected to take full 
advantage of these opportunities. 

The World’s Fair will be East Coast 
distribution in a nutshell. As the Of- 
ficial Progress Report points out, 18 
million people live within 50 miles of 
the fair grounds, 63 milion live within 
a days journey, and 117 million within 
an overnight journey. 

(continued on page 106) 


CALL 


Recommended...specified... 
approved...requisitioned. These 

are typical buying actions taken 

by industry’s top buyers after 

x consulting manufacturers’ catalogs 
‘ in Sweet’s. These catalogs give 
b buyers and specifiers the 
product facts they must have 

when buying needs arise. More 

than 80 buying-action studies 

in six basic industrial and 

construction markets document 

the buying activity a catalog in 

Sweet’s can produce for your 

product. Your Sweet’s District 

Manager will gladly review the 

results of these studies with you. 

Sweet’s Catalog Service, Division 

of F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 

40th St., New York, N. Y. 


“SELL US ON SUNDAY” 
SAYS BUFFALO, 
“SATURDAY IS 
OUR NIGHT OUT!” 


The Sunday Courier-Express, Buffalo's only 
Sunday paper, provides the best newspaper 
readership in the Buffalo market. . . 303,666 
FAMILIES READ IT — the largest circulation in the 
State outside New York City. READERS SPEND 
TWICE AS MUCH FOR IT — 20¢ for the Sunday 
Courier-Express (the “week-end” Saturday Eve- 
ning News costs only 10¢). MORE PEOPLE READ THE 
ADS IN IT Carl J. Nelson Research proved that 
more city zone people read the display advertis- 
ing in the Sunday Courier-Express. FIVE TIMES AS 
MUCH ADVERTISING RUNS IN IT. In a recent typical 
month, the Sunday Courier- Express carried 


1,025,283 lines; the “week-end” Saturday News 
ran only 206,047 


To saturate the Buffalo area, use the Sunday 
Courier-Express. For consistent top-income cov- 
erage, use the Morning (Daily) Courier-Express. 


ROP COLOR 
7 DAYS 


Newspaper Marketing 
Associates 
New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco 
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COLORFUL 
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Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo) Elyria, Lorain, 
Fremont, Sandusky, Tiffin and Ashtabula. 
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FOR MARKET INFORMATION WRITE TO . Pactk« mo) 4600 CARNEGIE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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(continued from page 104) 


Some Important Considerations 


Before companies can decide defi- 
nitely that the World’s Fair is for them 
they will have to do some serious 
thinking about the value of its benefits 
to them, how much money they could 
allot, just how they would exhibit, 
and how and where their competitors 
would exhibit. 

It could conceivably do as much 
harm as good to be placed next to a 
big competing exhibit which overshad- 


QWs one’s own. There are questions 


that must be answered about the flow 
of traffic, what percentage of the 70 
million spectators will actually be ex- 
posed to any single company’s exhibit, 
and how many of these people will be 
potential customers. 

In remarks to the Assn. of National 
Advertisers, fair official J. A. Panuch 
made some suggestions to companies 
considering participation. He stressed 
the point that the show will go on for 
two years, and that it is an opportu- 
nity that comes along only once in a 
great while. It will also be non-profit 
and, therefore, tax exempt. 

The fair shows preference for con- 
sumer-oriented companies, and no 
companies were invited to sign a let- 
ter of intent to exhibit unless fair 
officials felt they were capable of pro- 
ducing an outstanding display. Com- 
panies were encouraged to use a 
5-year projection of their advertising 
budgets as a basis upon which to plan 
exhibit appropriations. 


> Companies that decide to go into 
the fair will have a choice of exhibit- 
ing individualy, with an industry- 
sponsored group, or with one of the 
many other joint-participation pavil- 
ions being organized by independent 
promoters. 

Those erecting their own pavilions 
will have a free hand with regard to 
design and period of architecture. 
They will select their own architects 
and builders and will be responsible 
for the demolition of their pavilions at 
the fair’s end. 

The size of the exhibits will varv 
considerably. In the transportation 
section, where GM will be holding 
forth on seven acres, it seems there is 
no limitation on size. In the Industrial 
section, however, the maximum size 
allotted to any one exhibitor—except 
in special cases—is 50,000 sq. ft.; the 
minimum will be 10,000 sq. ft. 

The cost will vary even more. Indi- 
vidual companies can rival GM’s $25 
million or get under the wire for 
about a quarter of a million dollars. 
On the smallest plot, for example, at 
a rate of $4 per ft. per year, the 2-year 
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Please send complete information on Viewlex “sales makers.” 
Please have Viewlex A-V Consultant contact me to demonstrate 
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Any one of these “sales makers” 
will be valuable additions to your 
sales staff. Take a look at their 
qualifications: 


1) After initial investment, they 
require no salaries, expense 
accounts, sick leaves or 
vacations. 


2) They make every sales point 
you want made... the way 
you want it made (every time, 
too!). 


3) They never tire... as per- 
suasive on last call of day as 
first in A.M. 


No, we haven’t found a sales 
robot to replace the salesman. 
But, we have designed a line of 
sales “assistants” that will help 
your present sales force put their 
sales curve into orbit. Why not 
look into these Viewlex “sales 
makers” for your staff now. Con- 
tact your local Viewlex franchised 
A-V dealer or use coupon below. 


SALESTALK 


Slide and filmstrip projector, 
4 speed record player, 
9” x 12” screen 
... all in a smart attache case. 


$10450 
TABLETALK 


35mm filmstrip viewer, 
4 speed record player, 
rear projection 7” x 9” screen 
... all in luggage type case. 


$1095°0 


VIEWTALK with 
STRIP-O-MATIC 


Slide and filmstrip projector, 
automatic film strip remote control, 
4 speed record player 
with detachable speaker. 


From $1 785e 
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rental would come to $80,000. A rea- 
sonable estimate of the investment in 
a pavilion would be about $180,000, 
bringing the total to $260,000. 

For companies too small to consider 
such an expenditure, there remains the 
option of an industry sponsored group 
exhibit such as Gas, Inc. or the Power 
and Light Exhibit, Inc. 

By special permission from the Fair 
Corp., Gas, Inc., was able to lease 
80,000 sq. ft. The structure that it 
will build will cost somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $5.5 million. Con- 
tributors to the exhibit will include 
most of the members of American Gas 
Assn., Gas Appliance Manufacturers, 
Liquid Petroleum Industry, and Na- 
tural Gas Pipeline. Gas, Inc., says that 
some of the smallest companies in their 
respective industries will be among 
the participants. 

Power & Light Exhibit, Inc., set up 
by Edison Electric Institute, leased a 
45,000 sq. ft. lot. Its exhibit will be 
comprised of independent power and 
utility companies. This exhibit also 
numbers some of the smallest firms in 
the industry among its contributors. 


> At least three independent pro- 
moters are well along the way in 
their negotiations for the establish- 
ment of group pavilions for smaller 
companies. 

Edward H. Burdick Associates, Inc., 
will erect the Better Living Pavilion 
on what is believed to be the largest 
lot in the industrial section. The com- 
pany will sub-lease 300,000 sq. ft. of 
space at $70 a sq. ft. for the 2-year 
period. The $70 includes construction 
of the exterior and interior, general 
building publicity, entertainment, all 
normal utility requirements and demo- 
lition at the end of the fair. The recom- 
mended minimum space allocation is 
1,000 sq. ft., but that may be lowered 
to 500. 

Casey & Kilborne, Inc., has estab- 
lished American Enterprise Exhibition 
Corp. for the purpose of sub-letting to 
smaller companies. It intends to lease 
50,000 sq. ft. from the Fair Corp. for 
its pavilion. Sections of 215 sq. ft. will 
go to participating companies for an 
average rate of $10,000 per section 
per annum. Those sections which 
deviate in size will be priced on a pro 
rata basis. A special arrangement with 
the demolition company is expected to 
bring these exhibitors a return on the 
initial cost. 

Still another organization, Interna- 
tional Fair Consultants, is planning to 
erect one educational building and at 
least one industrial building. For a 
total of $10,000, a company can take 
the minimum space allotment of 100 
sq. ft. for the 2-year period of the fair. 
The maximum space allocation in the 


Yes —a new way has been mapped to every 
management’s dream of GREATER SALES 
AT LESS COST. 


5 Sanborn Buying Power Maps enable advertising and 
in| lp R [5 S sales promotion of goods and services to be made on 


a far more selective basis than ever before. For the 


first time, the location of potential customers has 
been pinpointed according to net income on the 
V 0} U) R M [A\ R I 0) neighborhood level. 
This wealth of up-to-date data has other money-sav- 
ing, profit-making advantages, too—in planning lo- 
cation of outlets, gauging distribution of merchan- 


dise, appraising property and analyzing credit. 


Produced in cooperation with Sales Management, 
Inc., and Market Statistics, Inc. for 50 major urban 
oO areas, the Sanborn Buying Power Maps are popu- 


larly priced and may be purchased for only those 
areas in which you are interested. 


q FIVE COLORS, represented 
here by gray tints, show five 
different classes of average net 
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i SANBORN MAP COMPANY, INC. 
' DEPT. SS 
1 629 FIFTH AVENUE + PELHAM, NEW YORK 


At no obligation, please send us sample map and full details on the 
new Buying Power Maps for metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States. 
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SANBORN MAP COMPANY, INC. 


625 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR 


(continued) 


education building is 1,000 sq. ft.; in 
the industrial building it may go 
higher. 


Foreign Competition 


In spite of the much publicized lack 
of the Bureau of International Expo- 
sitions’ approval for the New York 
Fair, it appears that there will be 
plenty of market seekers from abroad. 
Allen E. Beach, director of Interna- 
tional Exhibits cites at least five BIE 
member countries that have an- 
nounced a desire to participate, and 
that might very well exhibit as na- 
tions. They are Israel, USSR, Bulgaria, 
Tunisia and Morocco. Such nations as 
France, Italy, Germany and _ the 
United Kingdom, which are strong 


a of BIE, will undoubtedly 
exhibit through trade groups and pri- 
vate industries. Some 30-odd coun- 
tries have expressed interest so far. 

Fair officials have already received 
a visit from an 11-member group from 
the Netherlands led by that country’s 
Chamber of Commerce. The other 
members are Holland American Line; 
Amstel American Corp.; Holland 
Cheese Exporters Assn.; KLM Royal 
Dutch Ainines: Holland Bulb Ex- 
porters Assn.; Atlanta Trading Co.; 
Van Munching & Co., Inc.; F. B. 
Cooper Co., Inc. and the Netherlands 
Trade Commission. 

The committee is now back in Hol- 
land in a huddle with the Chamber of 
Commerce to decide how much space 
will be needed and to make tentative 
plans for the exhibits. 

As for the status of solid commit- 
ments in terms of leases signed, little 


has changed since the comprehensive 
progress report given by Sales Meet- 
ings (May 19, 1961). Ford Motor Co. 
has contracted, and A T & T has 
signed for 105,000 sq. ft. facing the 
Unisphere lagoon. One fence sitter, 
American Petroleum Institute, has 
canceled its intent to exhibit. 

Among the industries that lag be- 
hind in expressing intention to exhibit 
are some of the food and packaging 
manufacturers. With these notable ex- 
ceptions most of America’s industries 
are busy laying ~_ the small as well 
as the large. The three independent 
joint-participation exhibitors report 
that together they have received ex- 
pressions of interest from more than 
700 companies and associations. But 
three years is not a long time to pre- 
pare for a show as ambitious as a 
world’s fair, and those considering 
participation had better get rolling. 


Century 21 


While the fanfare begins to sound 
from New York, the West Coast 
World’s Fair is bearing down on its 
deadline. So far more than $80 million 
has been invested in Seattle’s Century 
21, and before opening day next April 
21, that figure is expected to approach 
$100 million. 

With very little space left to sell, 
Seattle has signed contracts for about 
75% of its outside industrial space and 
about 15% more is under option. In 
the foreign section, about 90% is 
leased with construction under way on 
the fair site. 

Seattle has BIE approval, and most 
of the exhibits in the international sec- 
tion will be officially sanctioned as 
national exhibits by the sponsoring 
countries. 

Generally speaking, the same op- 
portunities for marketers will exist at 
Seattle as at the New York fair, except 
that Century 21 will run for only six 
months and its attendance figure is 
estimated at 10 million. Seattle will be 
a little less permissive toward exhibits 
of a commercial nature. Exhibitors will 
not be permitted to sell merchandise 
unless a specific concession contract 
is issued apart from, and in addition 
to, the exhibit contract. With the ex- 
ception of this restriction, exhibitors 
will be free to do pretty much as they 
please within the confines of their own 
exhibits. They can advertise their 
products and distribute brochures or 
price lists if they so choose. 

The fair is urging exhibitors to fol- 
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low its own example in extracting re- 
sidual benefits from their exhibits. 
(Most of the bigger buildings and the 
famous monorail are permanent and 
will become part of Seattle’s new Civic 
Center when Century 21 closes.) At 
least one company is apparently fol- 
lowing that advice. General Electric 
is reported planning to pack up its 
exhibit at the close of the fair and 
transport it via motor caravan cross 
country to New York. With exhibit 
stops at major cities in the U.S., the 
journey is expected to take almost two 
years, and the caravan should arrive in 
New York in time for the fair. 


Competition Between Fairs 

New York’s ego prompts it to scoff 
at the idea that Century 21’s relatively 
modest plans can be compared with 
its own ambitious efforts. Yet there 
has been some talk of competition be- 
tween them. A recent article in Busi- 
ness Week referred to them as “Rival 
Drums.” And to the marketing exec 
who receives invitation from both, it 
is hard to think of them in any other 
light. He is confronted by proposals 
for two huge expenditures within rela- 
tively short periods of time, and he 
frequently feels that he must choose 
between them. 

If one thinks in terms of markets, 
however, nothing could be farther 
from the truth, and such talk of com- 
petition only serves to confuse the 
nature of the marketer’s role in the 
fairs. Officials from both fairs are 
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Finish Line 


reported to have consulted with one 
another on “dust raising” problems 
created by the crossing of their so- 
liciting activities. 

Officials of both are quick to point 
out that they draw upon entirely dif- 
ferent audiences. The vast majority of 
the people who see the Seattle exhibit 
would not have the opportunity to 
come as far east as New York. 

Any company that has or is after 
West Coast distribution should give 
serious consideration to exhibiting 
possibilities at Century 21, whether 
it exhibits at New York or not. The 
same reasoning applies for companies 
interested in the East Coast markets. 

It follows quite naturally, then, that 
national companies should consider 
both fairs. But how should they split 
the budget? 

American Telephone & Telegraph’s 
solution to this problem was simple 
and may provide insight for an 
marketers. The company leased 14,000 
sq. ft. in Seattle and recently signed 
a contract for 105,000 in New York. 
At a proportion of 1 to 7.4 this is a 
close approximation of the attendance 
estimates. 

With other companies this guide 
would be subject to a variety of other 
considerations. The distribution situa- 
tion in one market or the other, what 
percentage of the audience at either 
fair would be exposed to its exhibit, 
and how many of these people consti- 
tute potential customers are all varia- 
bles in the basic formula. # Cjs 


, « and those on your management team are successful or not, depending on the way you 
handle people, planning, problems, work, authority. It is in these areas that the most costly 


managerial mistakes are made . . . often quietly, unwittingly . . . in practically every 
organization. 


What are the symptoms of internal malignancy? Corrections? 


This booklet, “The 10 Biggest Mistakes Executives Make,” may be unsettling to you (and 


your associates) if you are blissfully unaware of today’s subtle measures of executive 
performance. 


“The 10 Biggest Mistakes” appeared earlier this year as a series of articles in Sales Man- 
agement magazine. So unprecedented was the write-in avalanche for extra copies that Sales 
Management has packaged the series between two covers. Many executives who read the 
original installments have ordered multiple copies for distribution to branch and division 


managers. Examples: New York Air Brake, 10; Paper Mate, 12; The Flintkote Co., 12; 
Maxwell House, 50—etc. 


Original articles authored by Management Critic Don Scott, of Scott Associates, whose 
organization has trained management executives in over 300 companies in 90 industries. 


“The 10 Biggest Mistakes” may not always help you reach the perfect solution. But odds 
on your being right will be dramatically improved. 


Price: 
$2.00 per copy 
Enclose check for 
prompt delivery. 


Address: 
Reader’s Service 
Sales Management 


Mistakes ah a . : 630 Third Ave. 


ee New York 17, N. Y. 
Executives 
Make 


By DON H SCOTT 
Dor kot Associates 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


A classified list of professional firms 
which serve sales and marketing executives 


Sales Forecasting 


DETERMINE 
YOUR SALES POTENTIALS 


Scientifically proven forecasting meth- 
ods will indicate your actual sales from 
| year to 18 months ahead by prod- 
ucts and sales territories. Currently 
used by many of the country's lead- 
ing corporations. Allow us to send 
you, without obligation, our brochure 
on Sales Forecasting. 


J. CARVEL LANGE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of 
Industrial Commodity Corporation—28th Year 


OXford 7-1262 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales & Exec. Training 


Top-level salesmen produce 3 
HOW TO times as much volume as low- 
MAKE YOUR level men, and two times 
SALESMEN & middle-level men. You can put 


your salesmen into the top-level 
SUPERVISORS 
Maintain sales at top-levol by 
THE EXECUTIVES INSTITUTE 


by training in the technicues of 
tivat 
MORE motivation. 
EFFECTIVE improving leadership skills of 
your sales supervisors 
148 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Other Services 


EVER READY LABEL 
CORPORATION 


357 Cortlandt St. - Belleville 9,N.J. 


Ever Ready for EVERY type of 
Label — Red-E-Stik® pressure- 
sensitive, caution, shipping, 
spot carbon, pin-feed “Auto- 
matabels”, foil, Metal-Cal, 
and hundreds of other kinds! 


Leaders in the Label Business 
for almost 50 years. 


In New York City, Call Plaza 1-3040 
Out of New York, Call PLymouth 9-5500 


Manufacturers representatives with 
showroom and warehouse selling ma- 
chinery to industrial accounts in met- 
ropolitan New York seek additional 
lines preferably with repeat potential. 
Write: Box 500, Sales Management. 
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Giant General Merchandise Chains in ‘61 


(continued from page 53) 


with Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
manufacturers of Fiberglas fabrics, 
have brought massive sales of window 
curtains and draperies to Ward stores. 

Soft lines for Ward’s catalogs and 
stores are purchased by the New York 
office, while Chicago buyers look after 
furniture and hard lines. 

The best way to introduce a new 
product to Ward is to visit Chicago 
headquarters with samples, prices, a 
proposal, and proof of productive ca- 
pacity and ability to deliver purchased 
quantities on schedule. “We have 
more trouble with small producers’ 
promising more than they can ship 
than we do with any other one prob- 
lem,” says a Ward buying executive. 

“Best time to start selling goods for 
seasonal sales or for special-event pro- 
motions is the day after one promotion 
ends,” says another Ward buyer. “For 
instance, the day after this Easter we 
are likely to begin planning next 
year’s Easter promotions — a year 
ahead. The same is true of school 
opening, Christmas, spring sales and 
other special events. 

“Year after year, suppliers come in 
with seasonal merchandise and good 
promotional ideas just after we have 
closed our plans for that event. Be- 
cause we work a year ahead, we make 
firm buying commitments that far 
ahead,” he warns. 


> Several factors determine your sales 
to Ward’s. One factor is its test stores, 
the nearest one to Chicago being the 
Gary, Ind., unit. Here, new products 
are tested to prove salability. 

Another factor in selling to Ward’s 
is assurance of quality control. As 
early as 1918 a crew of Ward men 
visited factories, checked on quality 
control, on production efficiency and 
capacity. And today, Ward is strict in 
its testing. So it does not pay to 
attempt any lily-gilding in claims to 
them about productive capacity. 

By the time Ward store managers 
are put in charge of a store—especially 
of the larger stores—they are seasoned 
merchants who have almost complete 
autonomy in deciding what merchan- 
dise will be sold. 

Ward is more lenient than some 
other chains in cooperating with sup- 
pliers’ salesmen and will, when proper 
arrangements are made to assure qual- 
ity, permit purchase of goods by a 
store manager who has special de- 
mands or needs merchandise for pub- 
lic relations or good will reasons. For 
this reason, a local overall factory— 
for instance—may find an outlet in a 
nearby Ward store. 


1961 


In the 1960 “Back to School” pro- 
motion some Ward managers placed 
a home desk and portable typewriter 
in the school-clothing section and, as a 
result, created added sales of desks 
and typewriters. 

In the big Ward stores many un- 
usual arrangements to demonstrate 
products and speed their sales are 
evident. One example is an 8 ft. by 
8 ft. area fenced in to demonstrate 
fencing and fencing hardware in use, 
so customers don’t have to select 
fencing from a tightly rolled coil. 
Boats up to more than $1,500 in price 
are attractively displayed in some 
stores. 

Late 1960 promotions include such 
well-known brand names as Dan River 
and Cone fabrics, Knapp-Monarch ap- 
pliances, General Electric products, 
Farberware. In the small-tool section, 
Ward's private label merchandise is 
featured above others. 

The company also permits manu- 
facturers to offer prizes to sales people 
who star in sales of the manufacturer’s 
merchandise. 


Penney Moves into Step with 
New Trends 


Today Penney operates 1,688 stores. 
Its 1960 sales totaled $1.47 billion 
(est.). 

Traditionally, Penney stores have 
been plain, some were poorly lighted 
and, until recently, their windows 
lacked the high-key displays typical 
of other big stores. Penney stores now, 
with few exceptions in the older stores 
in smaller towns, are well-lighted, with 
modern fixtures; their windows have a 
fashion touch formerly absent. 

Penney store managers have a cer- 
tain amount of buying autonomy. “We 
permit our store managers to buy 
locally produced merchandise,” ex- 
plains a Penney executive, “but we 
want samples sent to New York for 
testing.” He points out that it would 
be poor public relations not to sell the 
products of a local factory whose em- 
ployees may be cashing checks in the 
nearest Penney store. 

All of which means that Penney 
offers a new type of outlet to many 
suppliers. “We believe that the old 
manufacturer-to-broker-to-wholesaler- 
to-retailer-to-consumer distribution 
plan is obsolete,” says a Penney officer. 
“We buy largely on contract, with 
merchandise made to our specifica- 
tions and subject to test in our labora- 
tories. We are not always impressed 
by some of the widely advertised 
brands, although the same manufac- 
turer may be making Penney brands 


you dont 


have to be in 
WHO'S WHO 


to Know 
WHAT'S WHAT 


If you're a candy manufacturer who wanted to know how many of 


your associates package their confections in heart-shaped boxes, 
Sales Management's 1961 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER couldn't 


possibly solve your problem. 


Even so, 278 leaders in the candy industry, plus nearly 34,000 other 
sales-minded executives, like yourself, in national and major regional 
marketing organizations, eagerly awaited the publication of the 
bible of marketing data. Your response to, and belief in, the 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER has made it over a period of 32 
years the unquestioned source document on which are based de- 
cisions for buying space and time, locating sales soft spots, planning 
distribution, allocating the advertising dollar, mapping sales terri- 
tories, locating plant or warehouse sites and studying in depth the 
changing economic patterns of metropolitan areas. 


The 1961 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER, the end result of a year's 
specialized preparation, over three decades of planning and modi- 
fication, contains the raw material from which you can consistently, 
confidently, prepare sales potentials for the entire range of goods, 
products and services. 


Whether you're a candy maker, cargo mover, cigarette manufac- 
turer—whatever your line of commercial sales—you hold your per- 
sonal key to essential marketing data, with the SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER. It undoubtedly will be the most important, most effective 
marketing data publication you will have at your disposal in 1961. 


Sates Mianagement 's 
1961 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
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Giant General Merchandise Chains in ‘61 


(continued) 


for us. We believe that the Penney 
private label hosiery (Gaymode) is 
the most valuable brand in the entire 
hosiery industry, despite considerable 
national advertising on some ‘name’ 
brands.” 

Penney buyers are constantly look- 
ing at higher price-bracket merchan- 
dise with improved design, stvling 
ind quality. These buyers have been 
instructed by their management to 
keep pace with public tastes and 


key their merchandise accordingly. 

Evidence of Penney’s effective man- 
agement and skills is the store sales 
average. In 1942 the stores averaged 
an annual volume of $300,000, while 
today the average is approximately 
$825,000. 

In one town of approximately 
10,000 population it was estimated 
recently that Ward and Penney stores 
sold more shirts than all advertised 
brands combined, a condition that may 


Meeting rooms accommodate up to 1500 


22 excellent golf courses 


Yhwe 4 erpeyable... the year vvwund 
- lines te r 


Phoenix 


Convention City 
of the Southwest 


There’s Everything Under the Sun to do 
and see . . . plus the finest of accommoda- 


tions. . 


. plus an experienced Convention 


Bureau that really helps your meeting to 
be successful. Finest of facilities in down- 
town, mid-town or resort locations for 
large or small groups. European or Amer- 
ican plan. We're at your service to help 
you plan your sales meetings, conferences 
or conventions. 


Convention Bureau 


Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 


805 North 2nd Street e 
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Phoenix, Arizona 


| in Arigonak Valley of the Sum : 
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prevail in many markets, especially in 
markets where Sears, Ward and 
Penney operate. Although some brand- 
name shirtmakers will not put their 
merchandise in mail order and other 
retail chains, many are happy to 
manufacture merchandise to sell under 
Penney labels. 

“We want merchandise wrapped or 
packed so that it sells itself,” says a 
Penney merchandising man. “For ex- 
ample, we will not stock a shirt unless 
it is wrapped in cellophane or other 
film with a sales message on the 
wrapper. These printed ‘sales talks’ 
often do a better job of selling than 
the sales people can.” 


The W. T. Grant Story 

Founded in 1906 at Lynn, Mass., 
with one store and first-year sales of 
$90,000, W. T. Grant Co. has grown 
steadily and is now pursuing the same 
upgrading, store improvement, expan- 
sion and increased advertising pro- 
grams followed by most major chains. 

The number of Grant stores has 
increased; stores have been enlarged; 
more lines added, and sales per square 
foot are growing. In 1949 Grant oper- 
ated 480 stores, 478 in downtown 
centers. Today the picture has 
changed to 801 stores, 340 of which 
are in shopping centers. Some mer- 
chandisers who were inclined to laugh 
off shopping centers no longer laugh. 

Grant's annual sales have increased 
from $351.8 million in 1955 to $515 
million (est.) in 1960. 

Its stores have about 70 depart- 
ments or buying divisions including a 
variety of food services, paint, hard- 
ware, furniture and equipment for 
outdoor living, as well as the cus- 
tomary lines of notions, soft goods, 
candy, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Selling to Grant follows the same 
pattern, with minor variations, as the 
other stores covered here. The chain 
has been traditionally listed among 
variety stores, but as its lines have 
continued to grow in soft goods, ap- 
parel or other areas it now thinks of 
itself as a general merchandise chain. 

With Sears, Ward, Penney, Grant, 
and a number of smaller chains setting 
higher and higher goals, adding new 
stores rapidly, moving into new areas 
and keeping up with changing popu- 
lation trends, it seems inevitable that 
this group of outlets is destined to 
grow and expand year by year. 

Sales and marketing executives who 
learn to work with the merchandising 
and buying executives of these great 
merchants are assured of a growth 
market. It is a market which may be, 
more than any other sector of Ameri- 
can retailing, able to keep _ with 
the rapidly changing retail map of 
America. 
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use them for fast, Automall territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories you can conveniently 
apply the May 10, 1961 SALES MANAGEMENT 
Survey of Buying Power to your own market 
areas. 

Market Statistics, Inc. will prepare these IBM 
analyses for you quickly. Or if you have your 
own IBM installation, you can prepare them 
automatically in your own office, as do over 
200 leading companies today. 

In addition to the factors shown above, many 
other specialized indexes are available on county 
cards; Index of Urban Demand (for styled 


MARKET STATISTICS, 


merchandise), Index of Office Equipment De- 
mand, Index of Resort Activity, Growth Factors 
(to isolate areas of rapid or slow growth) 1960 
plus all major Census marketing benchmarks 
(age, distributions, etc.), to which the new 
Survey estimates are geared. 

It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combinations thereof) would reflect demand 
for your product. If you have any questions on 
this, you may without obligation consult with 
our staff for correlation studies of your own sales 
to isolate your key marketing factors. 


INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.—YU-6-8557 
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How to 
take your 


dream trip 


for 63¢ a day 


Peace costs money. Every Savings 
Bond you buy helps keep our country 
strong for Peace . . . so that you and your 
loved ones can enjoy traveling —and all 
the things you're saving for. 


You can hardly buy a new tie for 
a vacation wardrobe with 63¢. But 
thousands of people pay for a 
whole trip by putting something 
into U.S. Savings Bonds every 
pay day. Just 63¢ a day adds up 
to $18.75 a month, enough to buy 
a $25 Savings Bond. In 40 months 
you'll own Bonds worth $1000 at 
maturity. And you'll have saved 
for that dream trip with pocket 
change you might have dribbled 
away. Why not start saving for 
your first vacation Bond today? 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE 
SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 
You can save automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan, or buy 
Bonds at any bank + You now 
earn 3°4 % to maturity, 4% more 
than ever before + You invest 
without risk under a U.S. Gov- 
ernment guarantee + Your Bonds 
are replaced free if lost or stolen + 
You can get your money with in- 
terest anytime you want it » You 
save more than money —you buy 

shares in a stronger America. 


You save more ttttten, 
than money with @ 20% 
U.S. Savings Bonds es 


one rT. , 
fy *, This advertising is donated by 
‘> The Advertising Council and this 
Lm ‘f magazine. 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 
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American Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies, New York—Newly elected officers 
include: Edwin Cox of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, New York, Chairman of 
the Board; Marion Harper, Jr., of 
McCann-Erickson, New York, vice 
chairman; William A. Marsteller of 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 


Borg-Warner Corp., Norge Div., Chi- 
cago—E. E. Gene Shelton appointed 
national wringer washer sales man- 


ager. 


Colgate-Palmolive Co., New York— 
E. H. Little, chairman of the board, 
will retire after 58 years with the 
company. Little started out as a 
salesman. 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago—Jack Veeger 
named manager, foreign sales. 


CBS Radio Network, New York— 
William W. Firman promoted to 
assistant general sales manager. 


Koppers Co., Tar Products Div., 
Pittsburgh — R. Gordon Palmer ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Highway 
Emulsions Department. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., 
Springfield, Mass.—Two promotions: 
Chester L. Jones to assistant director 
of marketing; Edmond S. Bauer to 
director of sales, resins products. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., To- 
ledo—William V. Boeschenstein, vice 
president, named head of sales branch 
operations. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Glass Con- 
tainer Div., Toledo—Sid F. Davis 
elected general sales manager. 


Simoniz Co., Chicago—B. G. .Miller 
appointed vice president and general 
sales manager of the newly formed 
international division. The new divi- 
sion was formed to accelerate activi- 
ties in overseas markets. 


Sterling Drug Inc., Glenbrook Labora- 
tories Div., New York—Glenn W. 
Johnston named vice president-prod- 
uct director. 


Not a New Issue 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 


275,000 Shares 
The E. F. MacDonald Company 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $19 Per Share 


This announcement constitutes neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
The offering is made only by the 
Prospectus, copies of which may be obtained in any State from such 
of the undersigned as may lawfully offer these securities in such State 


of an offer to buy these securities 


Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Incorporated 


- 
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Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Dean Witter & Co. 
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Lufthansa German Airlines 
Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Agency 
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McClatchy Newsp f LEIS, ORCHIDS, HULA SKIRTS, etc NEW roa: eee PRODUCTION DEPT 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing ; & ORCHAWAII a 
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ompany 7-24, a" Easiest applied — without water in any weather. Best indoor, out 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. Hq. 305 7th Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y., OR 5-6500 


door emblems. More economicol. Write for somples. Made only by 
Market Statistics Br: 30 W. Wash. St., Chi. 2, Ill. AN 3-6622 MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


Pre-dawn presentiment: We Ameri- 
cans are making such a fetish of edu- 
cation, where, I wonder, will we find 
workers for the mean and menial jobs, 
once we become a nation of eggheads? 

e 

Old-timer: One who can remember 
when colleges did not have a seller’s 
market, and students didn’t have to 
define nuclear fission or pinpoint the 
Battle of Actium in order to matricu- 
late 

> 

“Corvair gives you an extra bonus,” 
says General Motors. Sort of an extra 
extra, that is. 

® 

General Eisenhower is writing an- 
other book. He’d rather write than be 
President. 

>. 

Rhythm section: “From front to 

rear and in-between .. . the finest bus 
Greyhound. 
. 
Cork’s Gene Moore 
sends a rocket-age slogan for the Vic 
lanny gyms: “Close the muscle gap.” 
Gym-dandy, Gene! 

+ 


you've ever seen!” 


Armstrong 


Driving home from Florida this past 
spring, we came upon a full-grown 
elephant grazing casually in a Geor- 
gian field 
unsettling! 


Cold sober, it was a bit 


. 

Sign on New Jersey's White Horse 
Pike: “Palm Reading, Electric Weld- 
ing.” The urge to merge is getting out 
of hand 

a 

fo most Americans, a myna is e 
myna bird.” Like a “pigeon bird” 
or a “sparrow bird” or a “robin bird,” 
perhaps 

° 

Old mermaids never die: they just 
wade away.”’—Salvaged from 
mime Quiz 


“Panto- 
” sunk without trace a vear 
igo 
7 
A contrib who asks that his name 
be withheld has a label for the Social 
security set: UOGA, spelled out as 
Underprivileged Old Goats Anonv 
mous 
a 
“The world’s most foremost ama 
teur aquatic stars are featured.”—The 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Philadelphia Inquirer. That's getting 
there mostest with the foremostest. 
e 
Wacky definition of a “decorator 
color”: A pigment of the imagination. 
. 


Advertising, reduced to its simplest 
terms, is a means of mass communi- 
cation, bringing you information you 
should have before opening an ac- 
count or opening a checkbook. It is a 
beacon for buyers to keep them off 
the shoals of the shoddy. It is some- 
thing to be read, heard, and believed! 

* 

Legitimate play-on-words: “Who 
took the overhauls out of Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s Valiant?” 


So’s Your Old Grammar Dept.: 
“There is, to begin with, the car’s 
grace and majesty of styling.”—Cadil- 
lac. Don’t you mean “there are’? “All 
the precision and quality of which we 
are capable is concentrated on them.” 
—IBM Electric Typewriter. Don’t you 
mean “are concentrated”? Plural sub- 
jects with singular verbs are altogether 
too common. 

. 

“Good things begin to happen when 
you have soup for lunch.”—Campbell. 
Like what? 

* 

I get fed up to here with the over- 
worked locution: “Only pennies per 
day.” Hoping you are the same. 

~ 


Some things stick in the memory, 
like this ancient headline for an iron- 
ing board: “Cannot wiggle, wobble. 
jiggle, slip, or slide.” 

7 

“When you get angry,” counsels 
Don Raihle, “count up to ten. By that 
time, you will be able to come up with 
something that is really nasty!” 


Freedom of Choice 


before going into the N 


advertising. 


copywriting would pay him! 


Not the least of the comparative joys of American citizenship 
is Freedom of Choice, within reasonable limits and granting that 
greatest of God’s blessings, a sound mind in a sound body. 


[ often think of Lew, who wrote sparkling advertising copy 
avy in World War II. He wrote a lacer- 
ating book about his experiences, but never went back into 


As I remember his fecund mind and facile pen, he would be 
paid top money today. But what did he choose instead? Calling 
square dances in our own West at a fraction of what big-time 


[ think of Robert Strange McNamara, who chucked the presi- 
dency of Ford Motor at 400 grand a year to become Secretary of 
Defense at $25,000. Some of us thought he was strange indeed, 
but that is also an American privilege. 


He divested himself of Ford stock which would have made 
him a millionaire several times over. Maybe he should have 
checked with Charlie Wilson who quit General Motors for the 
same Government post in the previous administration. All of 
which, I hasten to append, is none of my cotton-picking business. 


Where but in America, as the cliche has it, would we have such 
Freedom of Choice in a question-mark world? Let’s hope we 
never lose this priceless option of saying “yes” or “no” to any- 
thing that comes up in the course of human events. 


T.H.T. 


r----------------- 


Space this size in “U.S.News & World Report” 
produced 30,228 orders last year! 


More and more national advertisers are discovering the 
ability of “U.S.News & World Report” to out-perform and 
out-produce other magazines—especially those advertisers 
who are in a position to measure relative response. 

A good example is the little coupon—4%” by 2%”—that 
appears in every issue to attract readers who buy newsstand 
copies or those who may have seen a subscriber’s copy at 
a friend’s home. 

Last year 30,228 of these coupons were mailed in to 
“U.S.News & World Report”. This means 30,228 orders 
for new subscriptions. 

This productive, low-cost source of new subscription or- 
ders tells much about the value of “U.S.News & World Re- 
port” as an advertising medium for every advertiser with 
something to say or sell to America’s high-income people 
of importance. 


Thorough readership. This small bottom-of-page space 
more than pays its way week after week. 


Responsive readership. Readers of “U.S.News & World 
Report” act on what they read. 


Voluntary circulation methods. It is generally agreed that 
the more voluntarily a magazine is purchased, the more re- 
sultful its advertising. “U.S.News & World Report” employs 
no door-to-door salesmen, no sponsored sales, no premiums, 
no gimmicks. The magazine—its important and essential 
news content—sells itself: ‘“‘Recommendation of a friend” is 
the answer most often given when new subscribers are asked 
why they first subscribed. 

Only “U.S.News & World Report” devotes its entire con- 
tent to the important news of national and international 
affairs, and publishes more pages of such news than any 
other news magazine. 

Alongside such vital, meaningful and (for the intelligent 
and responsible people) such exciting reading, advertising 
messages have their best opportunity to be read, to be acted 
on, to help shape buying decisions. That’s a major reason 
why more and more national advertisers are spearheading 


their campaigns in “U.S.News & World Report” and con- 
sider it— 


. the most aa iainaie magazine of all 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Circulation Department, 435 Parker Ave., 


$15.) [-] Remittance enclosed. [_] Bill me. 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please enter my subscription to ‘‘U. S$. News & World Report’’ 
for one year. (U. S., its possessions, Canada and Mexico, $7; 
other countries $9; air speeded subscription to Europe only, 


To the left is the advertisement 
our headline is talking about. Inci- 
dentally, you’re welcome to use the 
subscription coupon in it right now 
for yourself—or for someone in your 


organization, perhaps, whose impor- 
tance and responsibility warrant de- 
cision-making use of “U.S.News & 


World Report’”’ for the next 52 
weeks. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


For case histories of advertising results in your field or your markets, contact your advertising agency or cur advertising sales office, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Other advertising sales offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London 


| 


MARKET 


= Se 


CHICAGO 


is a study of COSTS to help your 
advertising work...more economically 


It was a wise media buyer who once remarked, 
“The real cost of advertising is determined not 
by what you pay for it—but by what you get 
for it.” 

MARKET POWER: CHICAGO, the Trib- 
une’s new research study of people and their pur- 
chases, also shows the real cost of advertising in 
Chicago newspapers. Straightforward rate and 
milline rate comparisons show advertisers exactly 
what they get for their advertising dollars in all 


This objective study relates cost to coverage of 
five important marketing audiences— households, 
true housewives, men, women and all adults. 
Here you will find no misleading comparisons 
based on a rarely-used contract rate. MARKET 
POWER provides useful comparisons for several 
representative kinds and sizes of contract rates, 
including the new C-I-D discounts now offered 
by the Chicago Tribune and Chicago’s American. 

Even the most casual examination of these 


seven Chicago papers, three Sunday and fourdaily. cost figures makes this one fact crystal clear: 


The Sunday and Daily Tribune are the two best buys for your advertising dollar 
NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS PER DOLLAR IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS REACHED BY CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS (Based on a 1,000 line ad at 5,000 line rates) 


es 


SUNDAY TRIBUNE This chart is drawn in terms of house- 


hold coverage. To reach an audience of 
true housewives, men, women or adults, 
the Sunday and Daily Tribune are also 
the two best buys for your advertising 
dollar. 

eh a MARKET POWER proves that the 
Senter Sancied a 4 6 : Tribune delivers a bigger audience, a 


DAILY TRIBUNE 
Sunday Sun-Times § 


Daily Sun-Times 


better audience and a greater number of 
actual buyers. At virtually every con- 
tract rate, the Tribune provides this 
extra marketing impact in Chicago at 
the most economical advertising cost. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Daily American eee 


Daily News 


This research study will not be mailed, CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 
but copies are available to advertisers Chicago Tribune Chicago Tribune ome Tribune a Associates Fitzpatrick Associates Mortimer Bryans 

435 N. Michigan Ave. 220 E. 42nd St. 1916 Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Bivd. 3 & 5 Warwick House St, 
and their agencies from Chicago Tribune cre ee 100 MUrrayHill2-3033 WOcdword 2-8422 Garfield 1-7946  DUnkirk 5-3557 London, S.W. 1, 
representatives. Call any of the following: Trafalgar 2482-3 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES EUROPE 


